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TICK, RUDDER AND THROTTLE + + + the ace 
at the controls plays them with perfect coor- 
dination and_ takes his plane through for a 
perfect flight. The ckillful advertising manager 
coordinates ideas, paper and production to 
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make the first impression right .-- insure 
reader interest. +t make his advertising sell! 
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Next Month 


Tuts issue, the final copy for 1940, our 
most successful year to date, goes to press 
as plans are being completed for several 
improvements in 1941. 


The editors want to thank the many read- 
ers who have expressed opinions regarding 
editorial content during the current year. 
These expressions, not all of them compli- 
mentary, are a genuine aid in guiding 
your editors and in determining which 
articles are most helpful. 


We ARE grateful for the support we have 
received this year, and especially for the 
patronage given our advertisers. We be- 
lieve that AMERICAN BusINEss readers 
are the first in the country to adopt new 
improvements and modern methods which 
increase the efficiency of management, 
and for that reason the advertisers, whose 
improved equipment is constantly de- 
scribed in the magazine, find a ready 
market awaiting their improvements. 


AN OLD contributor comes back in Janu- 
ary—John Allen Murphy, who writes a 
helpful article on helping salesmen make 
more calls. 


PROFIT-SHARING and bonus plans consti- 
tute one of the most interesting subjects 
to business men today and in January we 
print a complete description of an un- 
usually good one which has been success- 
ful in a small business. 
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- AUDITING ———— 
Theory and Practice 


By Rosert H. Montcomery. A new sixth edi- 
tion of a book which for thirty years has been an 
accepted American standard on auditing. Re- 
flects changes and developments of the past six 
years in professional practice. Gives an authori- 
tative interpretation, in light of differing opin- 
ions and shifts in emphasis, of all that auditing 
activity, in the last anal , stands for today. 
Itis the last-word expres 1, in organized form, 
of what the profession views a good accounting 
and auditing practice and procedure. A book 
that is continually quoted on disputed questions 
among accountants and in courts of law. $6, 





[—— Doing Business by Letter =! 


By Joun M. Crapp. Quick, easy, practical— 
this widely used book shows how to write letters 
successful in making more sales, obtaining more 
satisfactory adjustments, negotiating better 
purchasing arrangements, etc. Makes available 
for application in your own business hundreds 
of tested ideas used by some of the country’s 


largest organizations. Contains 300 specimen 
letters of all types—one of the most effective 
collections ever assembled. $3.00 
° 
Effective 


Collection Methods 


By E. H. Garnpner and Frank A. Fa.t. This s yassed co lv to ‘ P 4h 
practical book is packed with ideas and methods Railroad Men Warn poe mpletely te the control of the 
which bring prompter payments, cut collection Interstate Commerce Commission. 


costs, convert into cash seemingly uncollectible B . M atulie ettiie tite sad ih 
accounts, keep goodwill. Analyzes the psychol- usiness en Unfortunately, while this developn 
ogy of the delinquent customer; illustrates the was going on through the last forty years, 
use of various effective appeals. Covers office To the Editor: hs a . all " 
system for collection departments, outside col- ° ‘i the wr gre’ 6 Bt of the railroads 
lection agencies, procedures in special types of It is apparent that the writer of the seemed wholly oblivious of the fact it 
business, legal aspects. The principle of resale is z < whatever was done to increase the cost 
emphasized, the 6 collection stages demon- article “Uncle Sam at the Throttle,” has tt Mari i ite ‘ 
strated in detail. $4.00 a much clearer understanding of the de- to the ye 9g of ogee transpor- 
velopment of railroad legislation in this meng roe wir Bove ) e enone would 
= Insurance country than is evidenced generally by J e rs “ paid for by the user of the 
writers on that subject. The railroad in- railroad or the consumer of the goods car 
ried by the railroad. Only slowly did t 
matter apparently dawn upon the public 


By S. B. Ackerman. You will find in this book dustry was one of the first, if not the first, 
mind. Only slowly did the public come 














the facts you need about every type of protec- . , a . 
tion available for safeguarding your business, to be regulated by the federal government 


its capital, its credit. It will help you make cer- and, of course, by the states. No one in k : 
tain that the insurance your company holds is the beginning had any clear conception to realize that the employees or their lead- 
c c bd 


the most efficient for the money. Shows what . “1-3 solott ee 
ought to be insured; what coverage is proper of what the policy of regulation would ers were asking for legislation which jut 


and adequate; what type of policy fits best each lead to. I think the thing that irritated them in a preferred class, all at the ex- 


particular need. Covers fire, credit, workmen's 7 F lic 
compensation, burglary, title, marine, accident, the shipping public most at the time was poe of the general public. The public, 
which will always largely outnumber any 


ete.— » than 40 types in all. 5 ihe a : < 
: more than 40 types in all $4.50 the discrimination between shippers in oa had it in i 
rates, service, and facilities. Railroad tg en eg _ its peepee all sy 
Office Management practice generally in that respect was i: to any o-y~ of = kind 
| most indefensible, irritating, and annoy- e was pointed out to the public times 
By Georce M. Darurneron. In concise, com- ing. and in many cases destructive to the 
pert form, this book gives you the working i P 
undamentals for setting up and managing at individual or corporation not so favored. 


least cost a smooth-running, effective office or- y 

’ Ww 
ganization. Shows how to deal with problems of Of course, there ~~ a good argument 
aoaiee employees, inspiring workers to in defense of such a policy. 
reater effort, maintaining a high morale. Gives is erv W " 
definite ways of standardizing materials, estab- After the discovery was made and con 
lishing smooth routines, controlling operations, firmed that Congress could regulate the th 1 i - i 
and testing various procedures. Full of sugges- railroads, the desire to do so seemed to e railroads or railroad managers as !en 


tions for controlling supplies, getting the right , i ; P ititle 
equipment for most economical operation, lay- grow rapidly. The more the power was who were grasping, dishonest, and enti ed 
$2.00 to no special consideration. And so the 


aaa exercised, the more it was extended in sie ay ite indiff hat hai 
ways certainly not generally conceived = rf pag : ie — a: “ . 
Sent for 5-Day Examination—! of when the Interstate Commerce Act ae er ev a ee 
tirely overlooking the fact that th 
first became law. It was soon found that - é p 
We will send any of the above books for your Congress was not only able to prevent tegrity of the insurance companies 
_— ¥ AP P savings banks rested in large degree ' 


consideration. Within 5 days after you receive t 1 t forbid di eine but it 
i it pri ‘ as vid discrimination, but i : é : os. 

them, simply remit prices shown, plus a few or at least forbl ° ’ investments in railroad securities—! 

rEL Wittarp, president, The Balti 


cents for delivery. If any of the books are not could also forbid charging of what were 
satisfactory, you have the privilege of returning ived to b abl t Th 

them within the 5-day period. (We pay delivery | COnCelved to De unreasonable rates, Alen —_ and Ohio Railroad Company, Balti: 
when you remit with order; same return privi- il was only a step to have the law amended Maryland. 

lege.) Just write Dept. M 440. so that power was given to the agent of 
Congress to reduce rates, which meant 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY railroad managers no longer had the I have read with interest your art 
15E.26thSt. PUBLISHERS New York power to decide what revenue they should “Uncle Sam at the Throttle,” and I ha 


receive for any given service. That power to extend my compliments on this 





without number what was taking place, 
but the public seemed to be indifferent, 
and because of certain happenings on 
different railroads, particularly during 
the period of development, a large | 

tion of the public had come to look upon 
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by Teletype! 
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Bell System Teletypewriter Service flashes mes- 
sages, reports, orders, etc., back and forth— 
across a county or a continent—almost as easily 
as you talk across a desk. There is this difference: 
the teletype automatically records, in type, at 
all connected points, every word that is ex- 
changed. By using carbons, each machine also 
provides departmental copies. 

You may write new records for efficiency in 
your business by this modern service. A Bell 
System representative will gladly explain it to 
you. Call your local telephone office. 
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YOUR LETTERS WITH THE 


AUTO-TYPIST 


Friendly and personal . . . or formal and forbidding? Which 
type of letter do you like to receive? Well sir, your custom- 
ers have the same reaction. 


Treat them to a friendly and personal salutation when they 
open your message, and get REPLIES heretofore unobtain- 
able through ordinary mailings. 


THE AUTO.-TYPIST permits insertion of individual names— 
special data—fill-ins—dates—also dictated and stock para- 
graphs that AUTOMATICALLY “‘custom-tailor’’ as many as 
200 personalized letters per day. Remember—the cost is 
amazingly low when you find results can be 10 TIMES 


GREATER. 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. 


610 N. Carpenter St. 320 Broadway Strand House 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY LONDON 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
noe cummin 


Mail this coupon 
to our nearest 
office. Learn how 
AUTO.-TYPISTS 
can help your 
‘sales and collec- 
tion problems. CITY. 
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work, feeling that you have presented t}), 
subject to your readers in forcible a 
excellent style. It seems to me a pity tl 
private business collectively did not lo 
ago recognize in the same fashion 
forceful wisdom embodied in that hon: 
maxim, “United we stand, divided 
fall,” as those who thoroughly understa 
and practice the principle of “divide 
impera.” I certainly hope your artic 
will awaken “these innocents.”—E. R: 
assistant general freight traffic manay 
The Chicago, Rock Island and Pac 
Railway Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


To the Editor: 


I think you have done a very fine 
in “Uncle Sam at the Throttle,” of poi: 
ing out to your readers what a task 
railroad executives of this country h 
before them in doing a good job of ra 
roading. I am sure business gener: 
would not want to be saddled with , 
kind of regulation under which we h 
been struggling for so long.—Cuartes 
O’NEatL, president, Chicago and East: 
Illinois Railroad, Chicago, Illinois. 

To the Editor: 

“Uncle Sam at the Throttle,” in t 
November issue of American Bustnt 
expresses the situation very clearly a: 
to the point and should give the man 
general business something to think abo: 
—J. M. Kurn, trustee, St. Louis-S 
Francisco Railway Company, St. Lou 
Missouri. 

GENTLEMEN: A _ second article, whi 
you may want to read, on the regulati: 
of the railroads and the possible increa 
of regulation of business in general 
the future appears in this issue of t! 
magazine, beginning on page 34. 


Where to Buy the New 
Convertible Desks 


To the Editor: 


A customer of ours is very much inte: 
ested in the new space-saving desk being 
installed by the Studebaker Corporati: 
at South Bend and Chicago. This custome: 
read the article in your magazine about 
these desks and was so taken with then 
that he asked us to find out if possibl 
whether this product is on the market, 
and if so where it can be procured 
D. F. Mitter, Jr., Holleman-Miller Co 
pany, Augusta, Georgia. 

Mr. Mixer: The convertible desks « 
scribed in our November issue are bei 
manufactured and are for sale by tl! 
Stow-Davis Furniture Company, Gra 
Rapids, Michigan. 


What About Paying Office 
Workers by the Hour? 


To the Editor: 


We were very much interested in t 
statement in your October issue t! 
many companies have placed office wor 
ers on hourly schedules. Could you g¢ 
us more information on this point? H 
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eat a trend is it? Is it confined to any 
gue section of the country or any par- 


ted the cular industry or size of firm?—Grace 
le anc GH, management service, policyholders 
Ey that rvice bureau, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
dys ice Company, New York, New York. 
10m Miss Pucu: We have no figures to show 
ed »w much of a trend, what section of the 
rsta suuntry is switching to this method of 
‘ide i\ying employees, or what industries are 
rtic ing this plan, but we hope to be able to 
Ri ike a report later on this subject of 
nay w office workers are paid. 

Paci 


ook Publisher's 
e | .ddress 


Doi! 
k t » the Editor: 
h We would appreciate your giving us the 
fg dress of Whittlesey House, which pub- 
' hes a book reviewed in your November 
“he sue under the title of Public Speaking 
sai \day.—B. C. Suaerer, controller, Ad- 
st nee Paint Company, Indianapolis, 
diana. 
Mr. SHarrer: Whittlesey House is a 
bsidiary of McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
1 tl! piny, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New 
mus irk, New York. 
ar 
in 


= No More Clippings on 
ou Car Allowances 


Ernie Ocklup has more carriage trade than 


; ; : . 
any store in town—but sometimes he envies the Cash & 


hi, ! the Editor: . d pate , cai ac mals a ‘ 
8 Carry. The end of the month is Ernie’s Zero Hour. Mail- 
tic In your November 1940 issue we note : 

. . that you sent tear sheets of an article on ing 350 Please Remits keeps him and the Mrs. up half the 
j 


1utomobile expenses which appears in a 
previous issue to one of your readers. We 
vould very much appreciate a set of If you mail a few hundred letters only once a 
these tear sheets —Sipney Kapian, Gas ‘ 
Purifying Materials Company, Long 
Island City, New York. Postage Meter can be worth far more than the cost! 

Mr. Kaptan: We are sorry, but tear 
opies of the article on salesmen’s auto- 


night ... Too bad Ernie doesn’t have a Postage Meter! 
month, you need one, too! The convenience of the 


A Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter does away with 


mobile allowances which appeared in the ordinary stamps and hand mailing. It prints a stamp, 
ter Nov iss American Bust- ; “ff 
sin gecesi ~nlecapand dosage dicho postmark, and a 2” x 1” advertising slogan on the 
in Ness are no longer available. The Dartnell ; a ; 
tio Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, envelope, and simultaneously seals the flap. Postage for 
mer as ° F 

Chicago, recently published a 100-page : ° T > ite , 
01 “nip P a yarcel post is printed on tape. The Meter does its own 
oa report on this subject. Price, $5.00. pe I I a} 
ib accounting. Metered postage is worthless except on 


2 t, Address of New York Office your business mail, can’t be sold or traded. And Metered 
Dn Management Association Mail, already postmarked and cancelled, moves faster 


in the postoflice, can make earlier trains. 
ci fo the Editor: _ > ; 
i oe The Postage Meter usually saves time, worry, 
r I would appreciate it very much if you poo q ‘ ‘ 
uuld supply me with the mailing ad- 
ress of the Office Management Associ- 
tion in New York City—Ray W. 
otH, San Diego, California. 
Mr. Boorn: The Office Management The Postage Meter Co. 1809 Pacific St., Stamtord, Conn. {x 
IN CANADA: The Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co, 


and postage. A call to our nearest office will bring a 





demonstration on your own mail... Why wait? 


\ssociation of New York City does not 
iintain a separate office, but we can 
e you the address of the president of 
e organization. If you will write E. H 
narroe, the president, in care of the 
‘tropolitan Life Insurance Company, Name. 
Madison Avenue, New York, New 

‘ork, he probably will be able to give | Company 
\ the information you want. | Address 








0 Send me your illustrated brochure 
0 I'd like a demonstration 
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Beautifully bound and produced, Salesmen Built America makes an ideal remembrance to 
give a salesman at Christmas or year’s end as a gesture of appreciation for his work during 
the past yeur. Size 6 x 9 inches, 96 pages, specially designed, each book comes in a smartly 
styled gift box. Price $1.50 a single copy; $1.30 each in lots of twelve. Individual salesmen’s 
names imprinted on the books at an extra charge of 30 cents each. Orders should be placed 


early to ensure pre-holiday delivery. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION - 4660 RAVENSWOOD AVE. - CHICAGO, ILI 
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qo is a new Dartnell gift book that gives your salesmen well deserved recognition for the part they 

have played in the building of America . . . a book that will fire their imagination and point the way to 
greater achievement . . . a book that sounds the call for hard-hitting, constructive salesmanship . . . a book 
tliat gives them a sales philosophy rooted in the accomplishments of one of America’s great business leaders. 
I: has been written for your salesmen by a man whose fighting leadership built the great “Hotpoint” electrical 
aypliance business. He shares with them a lifetime of successful selling experience. In the summer of 1910 
tis man borrowed $250 to rent a booth in a St. Louis electrical exhibition. He had the idea of cooking by 
evetricity. To prove that “it could be done” he cooked titbits on his crude “electric stove” for the skeptics. 
‘loday most of the household electric appliances we use, including electric ranges, are based on Mr. Hughes’ 
original idea. Yet without his sales genius, he would never have put his idea across and become virtually the 
“lather” of the electric appliance industry. 


‘The theme of Salesmen Built America is that we in this country have the greatest resources in the world—but 
without salesmanship and salesmen we would not have gained or be able to hold our position as the world’s 
greatest country. Truly an inspiring message at this time. A book that will make salesmen realize what an 
important part they have to play in the future of America. A book that will make them glad to be salesmen. 


SALESMEN BUILT AMERICA THE GOOD NEW DAYS AIRPLANES AT A BARGAIN 
MINNESOTA FULLBACKS ““HE GOT THE BREAKS!” SORE SPOTS AND SOFT SPOTS 
STEPS TO YOUR PLATFORM TELL THE WORLD YOU OWN A GOLD MINE 
YOU CAN’T BUY GOOD-WILL SMALL-TOWN STUFF BELIEFS THAT AREN'T sO! 
GET THE STORY CONTINUITY IN SELLING THE POWER OF ASSURANCE 
BACK DOOR SELLING YOUR WORLD OF TOMORROW THE SECRET OF LEADERSHIP 
SMALL POTATOES EVERYBODY IS A SALESMAN KEN ROUSE, INDIVIDUALIST 


SIZE 6x9 INCHES « 96 PAGES *« BLACK AND GOLD COVER « COMES 
IN GIFT BOX e¢ PRICE $1.50 EACH OR $1.30 EACH IN DOZEN LOTS 


SALESMEN BUILT AMERICA 
L, h 


Chairman of the Board, Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 
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APPROVAL ORDER 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
Sas Gems Crvenens IMPRINTING INSTRUCTIONS 


Chicago, Illinois Date —— Fill in below names you wish imprinted on your books 
Send on approval copies of George A. Hughes’ new book, 

“SALESMEN BUILT AMERICA.” Price $1.50 each or $1.30 each 

in lots of twelve including gift boxes. Imprinting 30 cents each 

extra. Bill company unless otherwise specified. Illinois 3 per cent 

sales tax added when applicable. Stamped books not returnable. 
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FT Ml pf Busines: 


ELL, here we are looking 
across the threshold of 
another business year. 
What kind of year will it 
be? Our guess is that it 
will be the most prosperous 
year in the history of 


American’ business, not 


even excepting the peak 
years of 1929 and 1930. 
True, we cannot be sure 
because war uncertainties 
overhang any prediction as 
to the probable trend of 


business these days. But 

there are a number of 

signs all pointing in the 
same direction—an increase in 1941 general busi- 
ness activity over 1940 ranging from 10 to 14 per 
cent. For one thing building, always a weak spot 
in previous recovery movements, is expected by F. W. 
Dodge experts to exceed $4,400,000,000 in 1941, up 
14 per cent. Estimates for increased retail sales 
range from 8 to 17 per cent. Office appliance sales 
quotas, usually a good index, are being stepped up 
15 per cent. Automobile production estimates for 
1941 go as high as 20 per cent above this year. To 
be sure some of this increase will be in dollar volume 
rather than in unit sales; a great deal of it will be 
the result of defense spending and war orders; some 
of it will be speculative buying against the rising 
costs and merchandise shortages. But so far as 1941 
is concerned there are going to be plenty of oppor- 
tunities for those who really want business. Taxes 
will be high, higher than most of us now realize. The 
incentive to get out and hustle will be dampened by 
the new excess profit tax. But it will be a good year 
to set your financial house in order, to get rid of 
fixed payments debts, and to launch a program look- 
ing toward stronger trade and customer relation- 
ships. Whatever happens, we must preserve our 
normal markets and the facilities for serving them 


8 


properly. That should be our No. 1 job in 194 
The only thing we know for certain is that duri 
the first half of 1941 business will be plentiful a 
profits adequate to do many of the things we ha 
put off doing during these last nine years. Is it wi 
to put them off any longer? 


Inflation Chatter 


There is much loose talk these days about what 
going to happen to the country after the war boom 
is over. It is true that the danger of inflation exists, 
but it is by no means true that uncontrolled inflation 
is inevitable. Most authorities believe that if proper] 
handled the national defense program, or even a war, 
can be financed without serious inflation and that 
there need be no “morning after.” One of these 
Dr. H. G. Moulton, president of Brookings Insti 
tute. “If the government,” he said, “cuts down it 
non-defense spending, it can bring the budget within 
reasonable balance and lay the foundation for 
sound financial program.” Even though the New 
Deal crowd in Washington may seek to use the di 
fense spending to make good New Deal control ove: 
business, there will be enough Conservatives in thi 
new Congress to spike their guns. There will be, too, 
what we have never had in previous New Deal ad 
ministrations, an articulate opposition, under thy 
leadership of Wendell Willkie, to oppose unsound 
fiscal measures. And on top of that there is the obv: 
ous necessity of getting industry whole-heartedly b 
hind the defense program. These reasons all converge, 
it seems to me, to assure business of a square da 
during the remaining four years of the New Dea 
Talk, therefore, about open-end inflation (whatev: 
that is) is not only unfounded, but is a disservice * 
the country. The view expressed by Cyrus Eaton 
Cleveland “that industry is leading the nation 
new economic heights which will usher in a period « 
unparalleled prosperity” is soundly based. Certain 
no good purpose can be served by “talking” the cou 
try into the jitters. 
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The Land of Tomorrow 


The other evening I attended the ninety-fifth anni- 
versary of the Illinois Saint Andrews Society—its 
unnual feast of the haggis, if you know what that is. 
The speaker was Evanston’s Bishop Waldorf, intro- 
duced as the father of the well-known Coach Waldorf, 
whose Northwestern Wildcats had that very day 
taken Notre Dame to the cleaners to the tune of 
20 to 0. But the Bishop took the kidding in his stride 
ind spoke on the “Land We Live In.” He told the 
fifteen hundred Scotsmen present some things about 
uur land that we take too much for granted. “When 
[ think of Europe,” he said, “I think of it as a land 
f antiquities, of beautiful cathedrals, of great tradi- 
ions—traditions of which we may all well be proud. 
But when I think of America I think of a young 
‘country, a country that has its future before it 
rather than behind it, a country filled with people 
who have tomorrow in their hearts.” Isn’t that a 
glorious six-word definition of the spirit that is 
\merica? It is more than that. It is a challenge. If 
ve are to keep America great we must keep to- 
morrow in our hearts. We cannot afford to live on 
. dead-end street. We want to live on that street 
called “Straight” which is the shortest road from 
where we are to where we want to get. In our per- 
sonal achievements, in our business aims, and in our 
spiritual progress we must look ahead and not behind. 


Catching the Termites 


What can you and I do as business executives to 
lelp the Federal Bureau of Investigation cope with 
fifth columnists who seek to sabotage our defense 
program and stop aid to Britain? The answer to this 
question will be found in a booklet prepared by the 
Bureau, under the direction of its director, J. Edgar 
Hoover. It is entitled Suggestions for the Protection 
of Industrial Facilities. Because of its confidential 
nature this booklet is limited in distribution to heads 
of duly constituted law enforcement agencies and in- 
dustrial concerns manufacturing defense materials 
under government contracts. “In response to many 
questions,” Mr. Hoover writes, “as to how to obtain 
this publication I wish to state that a copy will be 
furnished to an industrial concern upon the written 
request of an executive official.” Every American who 
reads the newspapers is quite awake to what is going 
on all about us. He realizes the serious threat Hitler’s 
fifth columnists can become to our war efforts. He 
also realizes that agents of the fifth column are found 
in the least expected places—such as his own fac- 
tory or office. The trouble with most of us is that we 
talk about it, but we don’t do anything about it. 
Perhaps today might be a good time to start by 
writing to J. Edgar Hoover at the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, United States Department of 
Justice, Washington, D. C., and apply for this book- 
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let which tells manufacturers how to guard against 
sabotage and how they can help the government in 
its counter espionage activities. 


Our Debt to Salesmen 

Crowell’s “Red” Motley gave six hundred sales 
managers attending the third annual Chicago Sales 
Congress a jolt when he told them that only 1 per 
cent of the graduates of a large eastern university 
considered selling a worth-while career. He asked 
bluntly: “How do you expect young men of intelli- 
gence to go into sales work unless you ‘sell’ salesmen 
and salesmanship to the American public?” The 
answer is we can’t. The cold fact is that the supply 
of superior salesmen is drying up. There is a wide- 
spread feeling that selling is something to “go into” 
only if you can’t get anything better. This is bad. 
Fortunately the National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives at its last convention in Milwaukee appointed a 
committee of educators and industrialists to develop 
a program which will present the economic aspects of 
a sales career more effectively to undergraduates of 
our universities. Some sales managers’ clubs, follow- 
ing the example of Rochester, have committees work- 
ing with local schools and colleges to the same end. 
But one thing which every executive in charge of 
salesmen should do is to stress constantly the con- 
tribution which salesmen are making toward a higher 
standard of living in America. A good example of 
how this can be done is found in George A. Hughes’ 
new book: Salesmen Built America (Dartnell, $1.50). 


Mr. Hughes is chairman of the board of the Edison 
General Electric Appliance Company of Chicago. He 
pays a well deserved tribute to salesmen for the part 
they have played in creating the opportunities which 


those of us in America enjoy. 


Leadership Defined 


Commenting upon the Italian collapse in Albania, 
an American army officer observed that the Italian 
soldier was brave enough but that he did not have 
good leadership. He defined a good leader as a man 
whom people instinctively follow without hope of per- 
sonal gain or fear of punishment. I wonder how some 
business executives, who are supposed to be leaders, 
would measure up against that definition. We all 
know managers who get results by desk pounding 
and wielding the big stick. They are not leaders, they 
are drivers. We know, too, managers who would not 
get to first base except for promises and bribes. We 
know only a few executives who have won the respect 
and affection of those under them and get things done 
without threats. But when you do find that kind of 
manager, you find a strong, loyal organization that 
is going places and doing things. Men put everything 
they have into their work because it is a pleasure to 
do your best for that kind of man.—J. C. A. 





The office 


can learn from 


~, 


the factory about 


cost 
REDUCTION 


Many executives accustomed to studying cost reduction methods 
in the factory are beginning to realize that the same fundamental 


principles can be applied to reducing office costs. For example: 


In the Factory In the Office 


Operations are studied to eliminate : Studying the work on each desk 
all possible waste in time and effort. oe ee eliminates wasteful routines. 


Many operations are combined to Related records can now be produced 
avoid costly rehandling of the work. 2m in a single handling. 


Employees are shown how to avoid ~” 3 : Operators can use short-cuts to ob- 


unnecessary steps and motions. tain accurate results with less effort. 


Each employee is equipped with the Theright machine for each jobassures 
proper tools or machines for each job. os - a greater return on office salaries. 


Outmoded machines are quickly re- ee Modern office machines can effec- 
placed with modern machines. tively replace outmoded equipment. 


Burroughs will gladly explain the many ideas recently developed 
for reducing office costs. Call your local Burroughs office today. 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


jody Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 
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Your 194] Tax Headache 


3Y J. K. LASSER 


HAT “imponderable mess” and 

“tax atrocity” known as the Ex- 
ess Profits Tax Bill has become 
iw, and it will be your corporate 
problem for 1941. 

In innumerable cases the statute 
is tremendously complicated by the 
effort to prevent evasion and to 
condense a great deal of law into 
he least possible space. Some 
paragraphs of the bill will require 
hours of concentrated study before 
they can be understood. This holds 
true even as to those with many 
years of experience with tax legis- 
lation and familiarity with the de- 
cisions partly forming a basis in 
the present law. 

The new law affects practically 
every corporation, and it assesses 
the following taxes: 

1. A 24 per cent normal tax on 
companies earnings over $25,000, 
and 

2. An excess profits tax in 
which you are permitted a choice 
of deducting a credit before apply- 
ing the tax based upon 


(a) 95 per cent of the aver- 
age earnings from 1936 
to 1939 inclusive, or 

(b) 8 per cent of your “in- 
vested capital,” plus 

(c) A specific credit of 
$5,000. 

You are then assessed an excess 


profits tax on amounts earned in 
1940 (in excess of the credit). The 





After ten years of profit famine many businesses face 
first chance to earn profits again, but the government 


now begins to tax 


excess profits’’ as much as 62 per 


cent and a minimum of 40. That’s why we urge a care- 
ful study of this important article by a tax authority 





$100,000 
24,000 


Assume net income for 1940 
Less: Normal tax at 24% 


Net income for excess profits tax. . .$ 76,000 


Assume average income for years 
1936-1939 is $30,000—credit is 
95% of $30,000 (or the credit may 
be invested capital—8% of which 
would be this figure) 28,500 

$ 47,500 

Specific exemption in the law 5,000 


$ 42,500 


Excess profits tax at 25% on first 
$20,000 ...$ 5,000 


Excess profits tax at 30% on next 
$22,500 “ve 6,750 
$ 11,750 
24,000 


Excess profits tax. . 
Normal tax above 


Total of 1940 taxes... . $ 35,750 


The total tax on $100,000 in 1939 
could not possibly be greater than 18,000 


So that the increase in tax in 1940 is.$ 17,750 


Therefore, you may pay about 
double the tax you paid last year. 

The right to select one of the 
two credits in the determination of 


excess profits is made at the time 
a return is filed. The “average 
earnings” credit (generally speak- 
ing) is 95 per cent of the earn- 
ings in 1936 to 1939 for the base 
period with the right to call not 
more than one deficit year as 
“zero.” The 


credit allows a credit of 8 per cent 


“invested capital” 


of the sum of all “equity” capital 
and 50 per cent of “borrowed” 
capital. 

The election of a credit is to be 
made when you file the excess 
profits tax return. Therefore, it is 
extremely advisable that an early 
study be made of the type of credit 
you will seek. That will involve 
complete consideration of invested 
capital to which you are entitled 
or the kind of income credit you 
would get if you calculated it 
along the lines laid down by the 
law. 





Amount of Excess Profits 


Total Excess | 
Profits 


Tax 

In Each Bracket 
a Total 
% Amount 


| $ 5,000 
14,000 
31,500 
91,500 
204,000 


graduation of this tax is shown in First $% 20,000. 


+] i Next 30,000 
1e table at the right. ee pao 
These normal and excess profits Next 150,000. . 


, . . Next 250,000. 
a are calculated in this way for All Over 500,000 
1940: 


$ 20,000 25 
50,000 

100,000 35 
250,000 40 | 
500,000 45 | .! 
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A very brief summary of the 
great number of adjustments and 
calculations that must be made be- 
fore the tax can be ascertained, 
may be seen in the outline on the 


opposite page. 


The Earnings Credit 


If the tax is based upon earn- 
ings in the base year, it must be 
noted that the net income subject 
to the excess profits tax and that 
computed in base years is alto- 
gether different from that upon 
which the normal tax is based in 
this or prior years. A great many 
changes are required and are very 
useful in minimizing the tax. 

It should also be noted that the 
credit based upon income in the 
years from 1936 to 1939 is sub- 
ject to reductions and additions 
for capital changes during 1940. 
That will involve adjustment of 
the credit for sales of new capital, 
reductions of capital, changes in 
tax exempt securities, and distri- 
butions of certain dividends. 


The Invested Capital Credit 


Fundamentally, the credit based 
upon the invested capital is like 
that used in assessing the excess 
profits in 1918 and 1921. If you 
were in business at that time, you 
will recall the problems that arose 
in an effort to construct invested 
capital. There is one basic differ- 
ence—50 per cent of the borrowed 
capital (loans evidenced by written 
obligations of the company) is ad- 
missible. Capital can be increased 
or diminished by the same actions 
as allowed in the old law. 

Certainly one draws the conclu- 
sion that it is most advisable to 
begin necessary studies at once to 
construct the invested capital. 
That will involve a detailed review 
of the company’s activities from 
the date it was organized in prac- 
tically every instance. One point 
alone will prove that—the surplus 
account must be completely recon- 
structed in accordance with the 
new definition of earnings and 
profits laid down in a great many 
12 


paragraphs of the law. The ac- 
counting concept of earned surplus 
is completely demolished. In its 
place is a statutory concept which 
will first require hours of study to 
apply it to your particular case, 
and then undoubtedly many days 
of labor to make the calculations 
required. 

The law does contain very inter- 
esting clauses giving some relief 
from the high taxes when income 
or capital can be proven to be 
abnormal in any one year, or when 
sapital cannot be ascertained. 

It permits consolidated returns 
in some instances but the provision 
granting the right is so limited, 
that it is not likely to be of great 
use. It gives complete exemption 
from the law when companies can 
classify as personal service corpo- 
rations—broadly, those where 70 
per cent of the stock is owned by 
individuals who are regularly en- 
gaged in the active conduct of the 
affairs of the business and where 
capital is not a material income- 
producing factor in the business. 
That section is decidedly the most 
useful in tax reduction if com- 
panies can fit into the definition of 
a personal service corporation or 
can rearrange their affairs to per- 
mit the exemption. It is, therefore, 
worth early study in order to as- 
certain its influence. 


Minimizing the Excess 
Profits Tax 


The steeply graduated excess 
profits tax rates may produce a 


tax as high as 62 per cent of in 
come when combined with the 24 
per cent normal tax. The minimun 
tax is almost 40 per cent of in 
come. Such burdens suggest tha 
intelligent study of each compan) 
is essential in order that the econo 
mies permitted by the law may b 
secured. 

It is impossible here to do mor 
than skim over of th 
avenues of relief open to the ave: 
age company. We can sugges 
that serious attention might b 
paid to the following points: 

(1) The possibility of adjust 
ing corporate activities and owne1 
ship in order to obtain persona 
service classification. 

(2) The abandonment of cor 
porate structures in favor of ope: 
ation as a partnership. 

(3) The constant 
proposed capital gains and losse: 
in order to make certain that gain 
will be exempt from the exces 
profits and losses deferred until th: 
time when they can be deducted 

(4) The budgeting of income. 
where it is possible, so as to spread 
it evenly—rather than have it fal 
into heavy rates in one year and 
the lighter imposts in another. 

(5) The splitting of corpora 
tions into small groups that ca 
take advantage of the relief i 
normal taxes offered to companies 
with incomes under $25,000. 

(6) The usefulness of consoli 
dated returns in order to take ad 
vantage of losses by some com 


a few 


survey 0 


panies. 

(7) The increase of capital by 
sales for cash, notes, or property 

(8) The analysis of earned sur 
plus by competent accountants i! 
order to make certain that it is 
extended to the highest possibl: 
figure—even if that requires coi 
rection of entries made at any tim 
in the corporate history. 

These barely scratch the surfac: 
of studies now being made in th« 
offices of tax practitioners devotin; 
themselves to the development o! 
invested capital or rearrangement 
of individual businesses in orde 
to obtain the greatest possibl: 
advantages in the law. 
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IF YOU ELECT* TO BE TAXED UNDER 





You CatcuLaTe Your 
TAXABLE INCOME SUBJECT 


To Excess Prorits Tax 


You May Tuen Depuct 


Tis Crepit 


You CALCULATE THE 
“AVERAGE EARNINGS” OR 
“INVESTED CAPITAL” 
DeprenpinG Upon THE 
METHOD SELECTED, BY 
MakincG THESE 


ADJUSTMENTS 








AVERAGE INCOME CREDIT 


By decreasing the income calculated for the normal 
tax by the federal normal tax on the 1940 income, 
the net of long-term gains on capital assets or depre- 
ciable property, income or premiums on the discharge 
of certain obligations, recoveries of any bad debts, 
refunds of A.A.A. taxes, all dividends from domestic 
corporations, certain abnormal income that is fairly 
allocated to prior or future years. 


By increasing it for any losses deducted in computing 


the normal tax resulting from the sale or exchange of 
capital assets held for more than eighteen months. 


The Sum of— 


(a) 95 per cent of the average base period income, 
broadly, the average income for the years 1936 
to 1939; (see below) 


8 per cent of the net capital additions in 1940; 


Less 6 per cent of the net capital reductions in 
1940; 


Plus $5,000. 


Average Earnings 


The income in base years is the income used upon 
the normal tax return in those years less the income 
tax for those years, any amounts included as in- 
come in connection with retirements of obligations, 
and dividends received from domestic companies. 
There is then added back to income any of the fol- 
lowing which were charged off in the returns in any 
of the base years: 


(a) Losses arising from thefts, demolition, aban- 
donment, losses of useful value of property, 
fire, storms, shipwrecks, etc.; 


(b) Part of the repayment of processing taxes; 


(c) Any payments arising from any payments for 
awards, or judgments, or decrees; 

(d) Long-term capital losses as they are specially 
treated in the law for this purpose (gains are 


deducted from earnings); 


(e) Deductions which may have been made in the 
base years for exploration or development cost 
of mines and wells; 


(f) Bond retirement losses and expenses. 





INVESTED CAPITAL CREDIT 


By decreasing the income calculated for the normal 
tax by the federal normal tax on the 1940 income, 
the net of long-term gains (such losses are added 
back), income or premiums on the discharge of cer- 
tain obligations, recoveries of any bad debts, refunds 
of A.A.A. taxes, all dividends from foreign or 
domestic corporations, and any abnormal income 
that is fairly allocated to prior or future years. 


By increasing it for any capital losses deducted in 
computing normal tax income, interest on certain 
tax-free bonds if you elect to include the bonds in 
invested capital, and if borrowed capital is a part 
of invested capital, but interest deductions due to 
it are reduced by 50 per cent 


The Sum of— 


(a) 8 per cent of the invested capital at the begin- 
ning of the year; 


(b) Plus or minus 8 per cent of any changes in 
invested capital during the year; 


(c) Plus $5,000. 


Invested Capital- 


Invested capital is the sum of the equity capital 
invested by the stockholders, plus 50 per cent of 
the borrowed capital averaged so as to obtain the 
average daily amount held by the company dur- 
ing 1940, less the average inadmissibles (stocks 
and tax exempt bonds). Earnings and profits in 
1940 are not included in capital. Very broadly, 
equity capital is the sum of money paid in, prop- 
erty paid in, accumulated earnings and profits, 
and, less certain distributions to stockholders. 


Tax exempt bonds will not reduce the equity 
capital, if you choose to add to the Excess Profits 
income, the interest on such bonds. 








*Llection is not quite the word to be used. Most people will be compelled to calculate both methods in order to find which will produce the smallest taz. 
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Bank of France—once the symbol of an empire's strength. Today what remains 
of France owes 550,000 million francs, yet interest rates are lowest in many years 


Here is the Reichsbank, today a symbol ofa 
rency, worthless in foreign exchance. Yet 





Is Funny Money Likely to Last? 


BY DR. MELCHIOR PALYI 


OREMOST in all financial con- 

siderations is the interest rate. 
It affects not only short-term 
credits and bond prices, but vir- 
tually all investments. No financial 
disposition of any major impor- 
tance can be made without some 
assumption about the future rate 
which money will command. It is, 
therefore, most important to the 
investor and to investing institu- 
tions, and also to businessmen to 
visualize the fundamental trend of 
money rates all over the world. 

Cheap money rules the world, 
lowering the rates almost without 
interruption in practically every 
country for the last ten years or 
so. The most curious thing about 
this trend of falling rates is that 
it coincides with vastly growing 
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national debts in various countries. 

For illustration, take the case 
of Germany. In 1913 she was one 
of the world’s richest countries, 
with a balanced national budget 
and a solid gold standard. Her 
total public debt was barely more 
than 12,000 million marks (3 bil- 
lion dollars), practically all of it 
of the long-term type, yielding 
about 4 per cent interest. When 
the war started the German rate 
was raised to 5 per cent and it 
never fell below that level—until 
a few weeks ago. 

Since 1914, Germany had gone 
“through the wringer” and now 
finds herself in the Second World 
War, with living standards badly 
reduced and all resources strained 
to the limit. Her gold is gone, her 


currency is already heavily in 
flated, and it is again practically 
worthless in terms of foreign cx 
change. The budget is so hopeless! 
unbalanced that the debt rises at 
the average rate of 2,000 million 
marks each month. Then what hap- 
pens to the price of the bonds or 
to their yield? Slowly but surely, 
the price goes up and the yield 
falls. At the time when (end of 
July 1940) the published natio: 
debt reached 59,160 million marks, 
not counting the unpublished dv!) 
of probably more than 10,000 m:! 
lion marks, the yield fell, for ' 
first time since 1913, under 
per cent. In the face of obvir 
bankruptcy Germany’s cre 
seems to be just about as good a 
was during her greatest econo! 
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bankrupt Germany, with inflated cur- 
bond prices go up and yields go down 









Despite debts of some 6,000 million lire, Italy's magnificent mint building is 


as good looking as if the country’s credit were good. But interest rates are low 





prosperity and financial stability. 

Is it not amazing that a capital 
market should act in such a queer 
way—that is, the more reason 
there is to get panicky, the more 
confidence is expressed by rising 
bond valuations? But the queerest 
thing is that exactly the same situ- 
ation prevails in every capital 
market (and that nobody seems to 
notice it). 

Choose any country with an un- 
balanced budget, unbalanced for 
some time. Going to war and vast- 
ly more into debt seems to boost 
the national credit. Italian bonds 
in 1988 carried a 5.6 per cent 
yield to maturity. By the end of 
1939, with intense war prepara- 
tions and an annual deficit of some 
6,000 million lire, the yield had 
fallen to 5.3 per cent, the lowest 
since Italy’s adventure in Ethiopia 
started, and has further declined 
since. The official bank rate is 414 
per cent, lowest in Italian history. 

Still more spectacular is Japan’s 
case. Over the three years 1937- 
39, while moving swiftly toward 
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paper money inflation, the na- 
tional debt has risen by 11,105 
million yens, of which not less than 
8,628 millions had been unloaded 
upon the Bank of Japan and on 
other financial institutions. At the 
same time the yield, already re 
duced previously from 6 to 4 per 
cent in 1937, decreased to 3.8 per 
cent, the lowest in Japan’s his- 
tory, and it proceeds further in 
this direction. 

Or, take France. In March of 
this year, shortly before the break- 
down, the note circulation had 
risen to the all-time peak of 156,- 
000 million francs, as against some 
110,000 millions a year earlier, 
while the gold reserve declined. The 
national debt amounted already to 
some 550,000 million franes (!), 
and the budget for 1940-41 foresaw 
a further growth by at least another 
220,000 millions (!!). And the 
yield? It was the lowest in many 
years, namely, about 5 per cent, 
against 514 per cent and more in 
the peace time a few years earlier. 

After the first year of the last 


war, Britain’s national debt reach- 
ed the 1,000 million pound sterling 
mark. On the eve of the first year 


of the present war the all-time peak 
of 10,000 million pounds was 
passed. And the interest rate? It 
was 5 per cent at the earlier date, 
and is 3.29 per cent at present. It 
is now, with an annual war deficit 
of at least 2,500 million pounds, 
where it was in 1913—at a peace 
time, with a scanty 700 million 
pounds debt, and with an eternally 
balanced budget in prospect. It is 
almost “amusing” to find that the 
British sell now very short-term 
treasury paper on a 114 per cent 
and lower basis, and use this pro- 
cedure to a large extent to finance 
the war, while twenty-six years ago 
when there was no British short- 
term public debt to speak of, the 
best short-term paper carried 314 
and 4 per cent. 

Apparently this is a new age of 
managed finance, in which the prin- 
ciple that a balanced budget is a 
better guarantee of the investor’s 
money than an unbalanced one 
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does not hold any more. As a mat- 
ter of fact, one seems better off 
without than with a balance. The 
Union of South Africa is not only 
the world’s greatest gold producer 
but also the one country left over 
with a balanced budget. South 
Africa makes almost no war ef- 
forts, but registers the highest 
yields of all “English-speaking” 
bonds, and has a great deal of 
difficulty in trying to reduce the 
rate, while Canada and Australia 

both with heavy deficits—came 
down from 5.4 and 4.8 per cent, 
respectively, to a comfortable 314 
per cent each. And an agricultural 
country like Hungary, with a 
minuscule gold reserve and much 
trouble ahead, managed to raise 
her internal debt between 1931-39 
from 136 million pengoes to 1,080 
millions, and to lower the net yield 
on her bonds from more than 17 per 
cent (!) to a little over 5 per cent. 

Needless to say that we are 
doing “better” than anybody else. 
When in the last war our national 
debt rose by some 16 billion dol- 
lars, the interest rate went up 
roughly from 4 to 5 per cent. In 
those days managed finance had 
not yet been invented. Since 1929, 
we added to the debt 25 billion 
dollars in direct obligations alone, 
with the miraculous result that the 
long-term yield declined from 4.26 
per cent in 1932 to less than 2.25 
per cent—the record low in all 
known history. And when the secre- 
tary of the treasury announced the 
other day that the debt ceiling 
shall be raised so as to extend the 
deficit by another 20 billion dol- 
lars (in direct obligations alone), 
the market established new highs 
for the outstanding bonds. 

The apparent elimination of the 
law of supply and demand in the 
financial field is among the remark- 
able achievements of the thirties. 
But is this New Deal in finance 
likely to last? 

Note, in the first place, that in 
all cases of “successful” deficit- 
financing at falling interest rates— 
and the short-term rates are every- 
where even more reduced than the 
long-term yields—the capital mar- 
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ket has been more or less com- 
pletely “isolated” from foreign 
money centers. British consols are 
now a purely British security, as 
American government bonds are a 
purely American investment out- 
let, to say nothing about the “na- 
tionalization” of the French 
rentes, of German or Japanese 
debt certificates, etc. Every gov- 
ernment bond market has virtually 
lost its interconnection with every 
other; the once supreme interna- 
tional capital market has prac- 
tically ceased to operate. Should 
it ever “reopen,” the managed in- 
terest rate will face an acid test. 

It is management, of course, 
that interferes with the normal 
functioning of supply and demand 
on the credit markets. One used to 
blame cheap money rates on “the 
depression”; but they prevail 
presently also in countries with an 
inflationary boom like England and 
Japan. The management consists 
everywhere in this: (1) Money is 
printed in sufficient quantities to 
absorb the bonds; (2) The in- 
vestors, and especially the invest- 
ing institutions, are discouraged 
to invest in anything much but 
government bonds. Thus, the de- 
mand for the latter is kept arti- 
ficially at an even keel (or better) 
with the supply. 

How long can such an “upside- 
down” system of finance last? As 
a matter of fact, there are two 
significant limits to its continua- 
tion. One is, or would be, an inten- 
tional change of policy, abandon- 
ing cheap money and voluntarily 
raising the rates. It is safe to pre- 
dict that this is not likely to hap- 
pen in the visible future. 

The Achilles-heel of the cheap 
money system—combined with a 
growing debt—is due, however, to 
the necessity of maintaining it by 
a mounting flow of credit. Sooner 
or later the painful alternative be- 
tween raising the rates or balanc- 
ing the budget (or else stumbling 
into a runaway inflation) will 
have to be faced by each country. 
But at least, in this country, these 
possibilities are still pretty remote. 


This is the eleventh of the 
series of articles contrib- 


uted by Dr. Palyi to 
*‘American Business.’ His 
interpretation of world, 
financial, and military 
troubles are eagerly fol- 
lowed by business men 





In the meantime, we are likely t« 
“enjoy” further the doubtful ad 
vantages arising from the accu 
mulation of bigger and bigger pub 
lic debts serviced at progressivel 
lowered rates of interest. 
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There is a vast difference between a successful selling demonstration and the 
kind of demonstration which should be made when the product is installed 


The Knack of Winning 
Repeat Orders 


BY JOHN GARTH 


VERY salesman who ever pulled 

open a zipper on a brief case 
has the problem of the little cus- 
tomer who buys just enough to 
tease him. Always the salesman 
thinks, “This fellow is going to 
buy more next season.” But he 
never does. He continues buying 
just enough to annoy the salesman, 
never seeming quite satisfied with 
what he buys, because he never 
buys enough to give the product a 
trial. 

Jim Peck, one of the greatest 
advertising salesmen in the busi- 
ness, tells a story about another 
salesman who had just such a cus- 
tomer. This customer made me- 
chanical specialties and advertised 
in several papers on a half-hearted, 
spasmodic basis. Not once in a 
year did he use enough space to 
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tell his story. His advertisements 
were, as the customer himself ex- 
pressed it, “just to keep our name 
before the public.” 

One day Jim discussed this pros- 
pect with the salesman who han- 
dled the account, and they both 
agreed that the customer ought to 
be taught how to use advertising 
properly and encouraged to save 
his money. It was a case where 
there was little to lose, if the cus- 
tomer took offense, and much to 
gain if he accepted constructive 
suggestions. So the salesman be- 
gan to make a study of this cus- 
tomer’s selling. He called on the 
customer’s accounts, asked them 
why they they 
wanted to know about his prod- 
ucts. He talked with wholesalers 
and wholesale salesmen. And, as 


bought, what 


Jim reports it, the salesman be- 
gan “thinking on busses, instead 
of just looking out the windows.” 
This thinking and the facts that 
the salesman gathered from the 
field proved to him that the me- 
chanical specialty manufacturer 
had a real story to tell—a story 
which was not being told in the ad- 
vertising. 

In all the years the salesman had 
called on this buyer he had never 
been inside the rail which separated 
the reception room from the re- 
mainder of the office. After he had 
gathered his facts and worked up 
a rough layout for a large adver- 
tisement, and suggestions for other 
advertisements to follow, the sales- 
man called. Mind you, he had never 
been invited inside the rail in many 
years of calling on this customer. 
When the buyer came out the sales- 
man started to reveal the facts he 
had gathered. He talked for a few 
minutes and the buyer said, “Come 
into my office.” And for the first 
time in his life this salesman saw 
inside his customer’s private office. 
The salesman talked. He exhibited 
his facts and the rough sugges- 
tions he had worked out. The cus- 
tomer listened. To save space we 
must shorten the story, but not 
before telling that the salesman’s 
suggestions were carried out by the 
customer. He took large space. 
The better copy, based on the type 
of facts the salesman had drawn 
up, pulled inquiries and brought in 
business on a scale which amazed 
the customer. For the first time in 
his business career this old cus- 
tomer paid his advertising bills 
gladly. He knew that his advertis- 
ing was profitable. Today that 
salesman is the most welcome caller 
at this manufacturer’s office. The 
salesman had actually done a job 
of teaching, which is, after all the 
salesman’s biggest job. The sales- 
man who teaches his customers to 
use his product or his service more 
profitably is the salesman who 
never has to wait outside the rail. 

Entering a well-known southern 
department store, a clothing sales- 


man for one (Continued on page 41) 
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In this ‘‘retail’’ atmosphere the merchant sits comfortably in a modern chair, with a suggested display of the merchandise 
he is buying in front of him to show him how it can attractively be promoted and displayed in his own store later on 


Modernizing for Bigger Sales 





Costs come down, sales go up when the sixty-two-year- 
old Ely and Walker Company refurnishes its wholesale 
sales floor for speedier selling, greater comfort, better 


displays, and 


installs air-conditioning equipment 





BY J. K. NOVINS 


leer gage in 1878 Ely 
and Walker Company, famed 
St. Louis wholesale firm, is old 
enough to have become slightly 
stuffy and smug. The fact is that 
this is the worst disease that at- 
tacks wholesalers, and because 
many of them became stuffy and 
smug some of our once-famous 
wholesale merchants went out of 
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business or failed to keep pace 
with the merchandising procession. 

Critics of wholesaling are wont 
to claim that the wholesaler be- 
longs to the horse and buggy age 
of distribution. But the modern 
wholesaler today is not only grow- 
ing, but expanding into new fields. 
Ely and Walker’s expansion, going 
on for years, has led the company 


into manufacturing. Instead of 
being exclusively a wholesaler th 
company is a manufacturer, a con 
verter, and a wholesaler. In many 
of its manufacturing activities th: 
company acts as both manufac 
turer and wholesaler, all for a 
smaller margin than it once r 
ceived for wholesaling alone. 
There was a time when dry 
goods wholesalers enjoyed mark 
ups as high as 30 per cent; today, 
in many of the lines manufactured 
or converted by Ely and Walker, 
the manufacturing and wholesaling 
margin combined is from 12 to 15 
per cent, thus reducing the dist: 
bution costs from 15 to 18 per cer 
as compared with the easy-goins 
days when the’ wholesalers took 
what the manufacturers offered 
them and passed the goods on 
the retailer with never a thoug! 
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The visiting dress buyer learns about the finer points of Two visiting buyers relax in the comfortable chairs as they 
-he dress displayed by Gracie, the beautiful dumb mannikin consider the sales points of a line of children's sweaters 


This is a popular department when hurried buyers often Displayed on the ledges are the company’s counter displays, 
grab an order pad, make selections, write their own orders style cards, and other selling helps which are furnished free 


Herea father andson buying team go over the latest arrivals Here three customers and two house salesmen study the 
in men’s shirts and fall in love with the display fixtures sales points of Gilbrae Fabrics, an Eand W private brand line 
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as to whether the retailer was 
being put in a position to compete 
successfully with the mass retail- 
ers or not. 

Today Ely and Walker manu- 
facture sweaters, hats, shirts, 
neckwear, mufflers, robes, pajamas, 
ladies’ and juniors’ ready-to-wear, 
ladies’ and men’s_ sportswear, 
pants, shorts, underwear, and 
trunks. The company is a con- 
verter of wash goods, prints, per- 
cales, and white goods. 

Ely and Walker’s physical lay- 
out, like most of the other houses 
in this field, was a hangover from 
many years back until the sum- 
mer of 1940. The first floor was 
filled with desks, clerical offices, 
executive offices, and stocks. Bins, 
tables, racks, and other “ware- 
house” equipment took up most of 
the space. Only a few of the many 
lines carried by the company were 
on display on the first floor. To a 
buyer who was buying a full line 
of dry goods and ready-to-wear, it 
was necessary to visit the entire 
plant. To a merchant on a semi- 
annual buying trip it was often a 
week’s job to complete his buying 
visits to the various departments. 
But that was not all. He had to 
accompany the salesman to shelves, 
bins, stockrooms and select the 
merchandise. Often the light was 
none too good. Often the customer 
and the salesman worked in the 
same areas with stockmen, order 
fillers. There was interruption and 
some confusion, especially on busy 
days. 

Since the summer of 1940 all 
this has been changed. Today the 
merchant who visits Ely and 
Walker’s big store on friendly 
Washington Avenue, the home of 
many a wholesaler and the big St. 
Louis shoe companies, he walks 
into an atmosphere entirely differ- 
ent from anything he has been ac- 
customed to finding in wholesale or 
manufacturing salesrooms. After 
he has shaken hands with Edward 
Sleczak, genial “host” for Ely and 
Walker, he goes to the office of 
the division manager in charge of 
sales in his area. From here he 
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steps into what seems to be a 
modern retail equipped, 
lighted, air-conditioned, and ar- 
ranged as if it were an ultra mod- 
ern retail store. Instead of vast 
piles of merchandise in wholesale 
quantities and packing he sees the 
merchandise he is about to buy on 
display in show cases or on shelv- 
ing and counters just as it will 
look in his own store back home— 
only perhaps it is displayed a little 


store, 


a (Wi 


flock to Ely and Walker on Tues 
days when they have special Si 
Louis days. The chances are tha 
he is in a hurry. To some depart 
ments, such as hosiery and men 
socks, he can go and make his ow 
selections, write his own orders, 
without waiting for a salesman. 
he sees some hot numbers he woul, 
like to take to his store in his ow 
automobile he can have the me: 
chandise assembled, packed, an 


At every turn the visiting merchant sees goods attractively displayed and is 
made aware of the possibilities of many different kinds of merchandise featured 


better and the fixtures and equip- 
ment may be somewhat more 
modern than those in his store. 

If he is interested in only one 
line of merchandise—men’s neck- 
wear, for example—he is conducted 
right to that department, where 
the goods are on display in a retail 
equipment unit. He may sit down 
in a chromium steel chair com- 
fortably upholstered in leather and 
air cell rubber. Here in air-con- 
ditioned ease, with fluorescent 
lighting to help him see colors ac- 
curately, he makes his selections. 
In front of him may be a large dis- 
play for the coming season’s neck- 
wear promotion. He may order 
this too, or jot down some ideas 
for building the display in his own 
store. 

Suppose our customer is one of 
the many nearby customers who 


brought to the entrance in fifteen 
or twenty minutes. Speed is th 
essence of the company’s operation 
and no merchant in a hurry fo: 
merchandise need wait more than 
half an hour for an ordinary as 
sortment of purchases. 

E. P. Cave, president of El) 
and Walker, who started as a stoc! 
boy, became a floor salesman, then 
went into the treasurer’s office 
later to become treasurer and 
finally president, points out tha 
wholesaling must set the pace fo: 
retailing by giving its retail cus 
tomers quick service, moder 
styles, and prices which will en 
able the independent merchant + 
compete with department sto: 
chains, mail order houses, an 
other mass merchandisers. M 
Cave urges his customers to bu 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, to con 
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to market often. He has provided 
. large store engineering depart- 
nent which will send a store engi- 
veer to the customer’s store, re- 
irrange and redesign it, draw 
plans and blue prints for new fix- 
tures to be built in the company’s 
wn shops, which, incidentally, 
yuilt all the fixtures for the mod- 
nized selling floors at Ely and 
Walker. 

In commenting on this new de- 
yarture Mr. Cave says: “This ar- 
rangement has resulted in several 


tages, such as the possibilities of 
selling more and better merchan- 
dise to the customer, the modern- 
ized floor represents a substantial 
saving. This has compensated the 
cost of changing over the floor, 
which has been considerable, when 
you take into consideration the in- 
stallation of air-conditioning and 
entirely new display and selling 
equipment. 

“Particularly has it resulted in 
a greater degree of inter-depart- 


mental cooperation, 


since the 


Here a merchant buying neckties sits in front of a spectacular motion display 
built to aid merchants in fall necktie promotions by emphasizing autumn color 


important advantages, important 
both from the standpoint of sell- 
ing and service efficiency. Because 
of the fact that sample lines of 
merchandise stocked upstairs are 
now shown in attractive and con- 
veniently grouped sample rooms 
on the main floor, the customer 
can now be served in a third of the 
time formerly required. At the 
same time, because of the removal 
of buying and selling activities 
from the stock floors, handling of 
routine connected with stock con- 
trol, assembling of merchandise for 
delivery to customers, and other 
strictly operating routine can be 
speeded in the same ratio. 

“With these, and other advan- 
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buyer offices are located on the 
main floor, adjacent to the respec- 
tive sample rooms. This arrange- 
ment has already proved highly 
satisfactory. We tried it out origi- 
nally in our affiliate house in San 
There the main floor 
was modernized along similar lines. 


Francisco. 


There it was found that the loca- 
tion of buying offices on the main 
floor not only created better inter- 
departmental cooperation, but re- 
sulted also in more efficient selling 
Furthermore, 
tives were able to maintain closer 


supervision. execu- 
touch with department buyers and 
their assistants. 

“The same is true in St. Louis. 
We are working out an arrange- 
ment whereby certain members of 
the sales staff are capable of sell- 
ing in the various departments. 
This will eliminate the necessity of 
shuttling the customer from one 
sales unit to another. In the long 
run, in addition to increasing sell- 
ing efficiency and saving time, it 
will have a pronounced effect on 
the reduction of selling cost, which 
is a big item in the average whole- 
sale house. 

“One of the problems encoun- 
tered in a wholesale house is the 
building up of unit sales. The man- 
ner of displaying lines, in special- 
ized sample rooms, but in close re- 


lations, is (Continued on page 42) 


No opportunity is overlooked to offer decorative as well as display ideas, all 
done on ascale which can be duplicated by merchants in their own stores at home 
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Best Ways 
To Handle 
Telephone 
Orders 


Methods which have 
proved successful in 
increasing sales and cus- 
tomer satisfaction for 
six well-known companies 
are fully described here 








BY E. M. SHANKS 


LOANS 
by 
TELEPHONE 


We have no branches, but 
we are as near to you as 
your telephone or mail box. 


Personal 
LOAN & SAVINGS 


Bank 


Eighty One (g}) West Monroe 





CHICAGO 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Borrowing is made easier when the cus- 
tomer telephones the facts to the bank 
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HE telephone order board at 

John Sexton and Company, Chi- 
cago grocery wholesalers, serves 
from 200 to 400 customers daily. 
Orders are taken from steady re- 
tail grocer customers, restaurants, 
hotels, and other retailers. 

From twenty-five to thirty cus- 
tomers have requested that they 
be called every day or once a week, 
and they place their orders at that 
time. If the number of incoming 
calls is too great to be handled by 
the three girls at the board, some 
of the calls are transferred to the 
profit department where several 
persons have learned to take 
orders. Ordinarily, however, trans- 
ferring calls is avoided as much as 
possible, since it has been found 
that customers can be served more 
effectively and are not kept waiting 
while the switch is being made. 

Many calls are received from 
their own salesmen. These usually 
concern orders that must be de- 
livered the same day. Telephone 
order blanks for delivery the same 
day must be completed by the 
operators. Telephone orders for 
succeeding days are completed by 
the salesmen when they return to 
the office. 

Among other desirable charac- 
teristics, girls at the order board 
are capable of handling complaints 
and adjustments, with the aid of 
the conveniently located customer 
index file. When a complaint comes 
in to the effect that the merchan- 
dise has not arrived yet, it is trans- 
ferred to the billing department. 
Here the order is looked up, and 
the customer is told when his order 
left and about when he will receive 
it. The uses of all order blanks, 
which are filled in with carbon pen- 
cils to facilitate duplicating, must 
be familiar to the girls. 

Periodical sales meetings are at- 
tended by the girls at the telephone 
order board. Here they learn the 
condition of the stock, including 
items that are not in stock and 
products that have been pur- 
chased. They also learn what prod- 
ucts should be pushed a little more 
than the others. 


A cut-out button operated by a 
foot control aids greatly in hear 
ing accurately and getting name 
and addresses correctly. When thy 
button is pressed, the clatter o 
typewriters and other noises a 
cut off from the customer and ar 
not conducted to the operator’ 
own ear through the mouthpiec: 

The telephone order board wa: 
installed eleven years ago. Befor 
that time all orders were handle 
by one man until they began com 
ing in too fast for him. At th 
present time, the order board pay 
for itself in terms of time save: 
and customers pleased. 

By dramatizing the telephon 
selling service to the public, bein; 
simple in its advertising presenta 
tion and living up to every adve) 
tising promise, and playing sug 
gestive selling heavily, Carso: 
Pirie Scott and Company, Chi 
cago department store, has mad 
the telephone service a very profit 
able activity. The telephone staff 
has been able to: 

(1) Average 1 sale for every 
4 suggestions made to customer 
ordering merchandise. 

(2) Use 50 per cent of the calls 
made _ by returning 
goods to suggest further sales. 

(3) Convert 2 out of 3 inquiries 
about merchandise into a sale. 

(4) Neutralize returns in man) 
cases by suggesting and making 
exchanges. 

A complete and efficient system 
of telephone selling and order tak 
ing has also been developed by 
Marshall Field and Company in 
Chicago. 

Every morning at 9:00 o’clock 


customers 


a class is conducted by the train 
ing supervisor. This class, in whic!) 
voice training, mentality tests, and 
tests for ability to grasp ideas ar 
given, is not only for new girls bu 
also for girls that are alread: 
working on the telephone orde: 
board; repetition is necessary tv 
maintain a well-integrated grou} 

A new girl being trained for th 
order board receives a_ speci: 
training course, complete enoug 
to insure proper handling of « 
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These telephone order clerks at John Sexton and Company, Chicago grocery wholesaler, write orders with a copy pencil; 
then the orders are sent right to the duplicating department where shipping, billing, and accounting copies are prepared 


types of customers. Here are the 
tive steps covered just in develop- 
ing the voice: (1) Proper breath- 
ing, breath control, (2) enuncia- 
tion, (3) articulation, (4) empha- 
sis, and (5) diction. For addi- 
tional development, it is suggested 
that each girl take pains to “add 
a word a day” to her vocabulary. 
Periodically, the buyers conduct 
meetings for the telephone sales- 
people to display and discuss the 
merchandise. In this way the girls 
become acquainted with the strong 
selling points of hundreds of dif- 
ferent articles of merchandise. 
When a new girl goes on the 
telephone order board for the first 
time, her efforts are directed 
toward handling “call credits,” i.e., 
customers who call in to have mer- 
chandise picked up at their homes. 
After dealing successfully with 
call credits she is set to work han- 
lling complaints. In this work 
there is opportunity to learn the 
merchandise. The girl is given a 
floor plan of the store and is told 
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to fill in the merchandise locations. 
The final step is the order board 
itself. 

Courtesy and consideration are 
emphasized in the training manual 
since the telephone girls are, in 
point of fact, the personality of the 
concern they represent. 

Three women supervisors are 
present in the telephone order room 
at all times to answer questions on 
advertising, merchandise, and are 
available difficulty 
arises over one of the fifty odd 
phones. A supervisor listens in on 


when some 


calls at a special telephone board 
for the purpose of correcting and 
suggesting better ways of handling 
certain situations. 

But it is not only the large re- 
tail stores that use the telephone 
to obtain “plus” business. Smaller 
merchants and business men have 
observed the advantages of using 


the telephone either for promo- 


tional selling or taking orders or 
a combination of both. 
For example, the North Side 


Cleaners and Dyers Company, of 
Chicago, maintains three girls at a 
telephone board to handle incoming 
calls. Prerequisites for a position 
at the board are: A pleasing per- 
sonality, ability and willingness to 
learn, a knowledge of how to deal 
with and talk to customers. The 
girls must first be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the price list, the 
territories of the delivery men, and 
the streets in their territories. 

From 600 to 800 calls are han- 
dled every Monday. On other days 
the average is between 200 and 
300 calls. 

Customers are always told when 
to expect the driver and, if pos- 
sible, when their garments will be 
ready. The girls at the board 
quote prices when they are sure. 
If there is any doubt, they will 
have the driver bring in the mer- 
chandise and the customer will 
then be called and told the price. 
This occurs particularly in the 
case of draperies, furs, and eve- 
ning dresses. (Continued on page 40) 
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elief Foremen to Replace 
Men Called to Army 





Anticipating vacancies likely to occur under the draft, 
Jewel Tea Company has provided for three substitutes 
for each foreman’s job and has trained each employee 
in the plant for the work of three or four other jobs 





BY HERBERT E. FLEMING 


IHHROUGH naming not one 

understudy or “back-up man” 
but three such substitutes for each 
foreman in its plant, the manage- 
ment of Jewel Tea Company, Inc., 
has prepared for whatever adjust- 
ments in the supervisory ranks 
may be needed on account of con- 
scription and the defense program. 

Besides this. a practice of flexi- 
bility in work assignments within 
jobs and departments and across 
departmental lines for all in its 
plant force gives assurance that 
shifts can be made quickly for the 
non-supervisory positions. 

The foreman and the “back-up 
men” of each department have a 
definite one, two, three, four bat- 
ting order, well understood by all 
concerned. 

This applies to the work of 
eight foremen. It affects the activi- 
ties of an industrial force of 101 
men and 27 girls. It, therefore, 
may contain some practical hints 
for manufacturers in middle-size 
and small plants. 

When talk of the selective serv- 
ice act came along, M. H. Karker, 
the Jewel president, a former com- 
mander in the U. S. Navy and a 
believer in planning, put the prob- 
lems it would create up to Robert 
Hilton, vice president, and through 
him to Fred C. Fleming, chief of 
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the stock control division and 
really liaison officer between offices 
and plant, and William A. Ger- 
bosi, himself a “back-up man,” 
substituting for E. J. Courrier, 
plant superintendent, absent on 
account of illness. 

Thereupon, Mr. Fleming, who 
had hired nearly all of the plant 
employees, and “Bill” Gerbosi, a 
pharmaceutical chemist and assist- 
ant plant superintendent, who has 
substituted in every job in the 
plant for which he is physically 
equal, put their heads together. 

Instead of starting at the top 
of each group and working down, 
they started at the bottom, with 
the question: If you had to lay 
off, which employee would be the 
first laid off, because least valuable 
in service, which next, and so on? 
Such lists were made by them and 
the foremen. Then, in addition, 
lists were made of “the ten most 
valuable men in the plant force.” 
The results were reassuringly uni- 
form. From these studies and from 
past experience the Number 2, 3, 
and 4 places on the batting orders 
for foremen were attained; also a 
line on whom to shift if all the sub- 
stitutes for foreman in a given de- 
partment were called for military 
service. 

Then a study was made on the 


basis of ages in view of the rang: 
in the conscription act. This re- 
vealed that while all the foremen 
except one, Mr. Gerbosi himself, 
would not be touched by the draft, 
six Number 2 batters for fore 
men, six Number 3, and five Num 
ber 4 such substitutes would be 
subject to call. It has been widely 
recognized that since men over 35 
are out of the draft, it would not 
affect foremen in many plants 
This Jewel study brings to the fore 
the point that the real problem 
here to be solved in advance is the 
substitute foremen. 

Concerning the 101 men, super 
visory and non-supervisory in the 
Jewel plant, as to ages and mari 
tal status, further inquiry dis 
closed interesting figures: 


Under Over 
Age21l Age21-35 Age 35 


Single 1 15 2 

Married 1 34 48 

This shows 49 of draft age 
While the official prediction is that 
only one in forty of men regis 
tered in the draft will be called, 
the Jewel management, of course, 
recognizes that many more than 
one or two of these men might ulti 
mately have to be replaced. 

But for the past ten years, since 
the company moved its plant from 
the industrial district of Chicago 
to Jewel Park, a 29414-acre tract 
at Barrington, 38 miles northwes! 
of Chicago, it has been develop 
ing a practice admirably suited t: 
meeting this situation. This has 
been the policy of following tl 
most possible flexibility in assign 
ments to work, and in allocations 
of duties within a given job, with 
in a department, and in other d 
partments than the one to whic! 
the employee basically belongs fo 
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.ccounting and other purposes. In 
iiring every employee it has been 
with the understanding, made clear 
to him, that he would do whatever 
work he was called upon to do, for 
which he was qualified. A result 
has been a development, especially 
in the last six years, of a “one-for- 
each, each-for-all” feeling, an at- 
titude on the part of each em- 
ployee that he belongs to the whole 
plant force rather than to any one 
department, and that if there is 
an extra rush of work, it’s his job 
to help get it out. 

There are two underlying con- 
ditions in the Jewel plant opera- 
tions requiring this flexibility. One 
beyond the company’s control is 
the fact that coffee receiving, sort- 
ing, roasting, packaging and ship- 
ping, is half of the work of the 
plant. The shiploads of green 
coffee come to New York or New 
Orleans from Brazil, Venezuela, 
Colombia, Ethiopia, and Mexico on 
given ships and within given 
months, but with exact dates of ar- 
rival beyond the control of the 
company. Consequently, the car- 
loads come to the Jewel plant on 
an uneven schedule. On its switch 
tracks there is a daily average in- 
and-out movement of from 16 to 
20 freight cars a day, but often 
30 cars of green coffee will come 
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into the freight yard during one 
day. 

While the working of coffee 
takes up half of the work of the 
plant at Jewel, there are other 


things to be done, too—for in- 


At left, two operators at work on the 
Jewell-Jell packaging line. These 
workers have been trained to operate 
other machines in the plant, and in 
case of vacancies may be transferred. 
Little confusion will result, however, 
as other employees are also ready to 
take over jobs on the packaging line 


The girl seen below operating a lotion 
package machine, like the other em- 
ployees, rotates jobs and works on 
other machines in the production de- 
partment. She also took part in the 
painting of the second floor of the 
plant last year just before Christmas 


stance, the manufacturing of bak- 
ing powder, jell, and dental cream; 


packaging tea, spices, and other 


food products; bottling extracts; 
shipping all the foregoing together 


with 98 kinds (Continued on page 40) 
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Merchandising, manufacturing, shipping, and delivery are simplified by the 


‘*short”’ line policy of Salerno-Megowen—fewer brand names but bigger volume 








Even such details as emptying th 
plant where no bag is shaken, so t 





These Merchandising Policies 
Keep the Plant Oversold 


BY J. K. WESTERFIELD 


N OCTOBER we began the story 

of the Salerno-Megowen Biscuit 
Company and Fred 
Salerno’s fight against the whole 
cookie industry to make his de- 
pression-built business one of to- 
top-ranking 
panies. Last month we reported 
actual methods employed in the 


described 


day’s cookie com- 


Salerno organization to maintain 
happy personnel relations ; and the 
company’s sales promotion activi- 
ties and methods were discussed. 
Here, in this concluding chapter 
you may pick up some ideas from 
the ways Salerno cookies are mer- 
chandised to the consumer in the 
stores and in radio advertising. 
Although the housewife may 
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actually buy most of the family’s 
cookies, she often does so at the 
insistence of her children. It has 
been established that the backbone 
of the cookie business rests with 
the kiddies of this country. As a 
result, Salerno salesmen from time 
to time, supply dealers with such 
novelties as yo-yos, comic books, 
doll houses—-Salerno buys these 





Part Three of “Salerno, 
the Baker Who Laughed 
at Depression” 





items by the hundreds of tho 

sands. It has also been discovered 
that children of parents earning 
about $2,000 a year are the hea, 

iest cookie eaters. 

When Fred Salerno started t: 
manufacture his own line ot! 
cookies, he gave careful thought t: 
one factor which cookie men hai! 
been overlooking for years—tly 
lowly package. Noticing that oth: 
products such as cigarettes, soaps. 
and toilet preparations came in a 
tractive Cellophane-wrapped con 
tainers, he called in Magill-Wei: 
sheimer Company to submit sever« 
package designs. He asked all t! 
members of his organization wha 
they thought of the designs a1 
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‘e watched in the Salerno-Megowen 
dust reaches the cookie dough 








Much of the equipment in the plant has been especially built and some of it is 
sold to bakers, as long as their products do not compete in Salerno’s markets 





ven went a step further and ques- 
ioned his friends and their wives. 

The Salerno package was the 
irst cookie package to show a pic- 
ure of the product in use. Form- 
rly cookie makers were content to 
et their products rest on grocers’ 
shelves under the shield of much 
ntricate design and a lot of pretty 
gold lettering. “This type pack- 
ige does not sell cookies,” declares 
Mr. Salerno. 

All eight of Salerno’s packaged 
cookies are packed in containers 
enough alike to be readily identified 
as a Salerno product. The shape, 
size, and color of the package are 
different for each of the eight 
items; but the general design re- 
mains the same. Only the very 
careful observer, however, will 
notice that the brief advertising 
message on the side of each pack- 
ige is constantly being changed. 
One month it may be only a re- 

roduction of Grand Prizes which 

Salerno has won in London and 
*aris ; the next month may see the 
printing of a recipe. 

Grocers will tell you that the 

ightly-colored Salerno package 
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became a good silent salesman 
from the very start. However, 
good art work is not the only re- 
quirement for a good cookie pack 
age. Cookies absorb moisture like 
a blotter, and one moist day can 
ruin a dealer’s entire stock. Mr. 
Salerno points with pride to the 
Cellophane wrapper which he per 
sonally tested by dumping a pack- 
age into a bucket of water. He 
points to the paper stock which is 
treated with silica to make it 
grease and odor proof. As further 
insulation a corrugated strip is in 
serted in each package, and this is 
wrapped with very heavy wax 
paper. 

All manufacturers must contend 
with the current price of raw ma- 
terials before they can arrive at a 
price for their product. And the 
cookie industry is no exception. As 
a matter of fact, the tail seems to 
be wagging the dog here. In most 
cases, a change in the price of flour 
makes many cookie executives 
scurry to the nearest package de- 
signer for a new package, and, per- 
haps a whole new line. The results 
are quite amazing. For example, 


one type of cookie may be had in 
five or six different-sized packages. 
One manufacturer had completely 
forgotten one of his packages and, 
when he received an order from a 
dealer, he wired back, “Not made 
by us.” 

This pitfall can be avoided, but 
not without some expense. None- 
theless, the results seem to justify 
the means. All Salerno packaged 
and roll lines sell for a uniform 
price. This price and the number 
of cookies in each package never 
vary. With the cracker line the 
number of crackers only changes 
one or two pieces one way or the 
other. “How is this done?” you 
wonder. 

The weights of individual pack- 
ages are changed. For example, 
with the price of flour down, you 
may get 8 ounces of Saratoga 
Flakes in a package of about fifty- 
six single wafers. With the price 
up, you may get only 7 ounces 
with the same number of wafers. 
This means that the cookie or 
cracker must be smaller, and this 
calls for new dies at $800 apiece. 


However, once you have the dies, 
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People profess to be greatly annoyed when they hear Miss Brower whine ‘‘Mom- 
my, I want a Salerno butter cookie,’’ but she sells cookies as no one else ever did 





price changes in raw materials call 


for only minor change-over of ma- 
chinery. 

With a production schedule of 
20,000,000 cookies a day, Salerno 
must have some method of keeping 
track of packages that stay too 
long on dealers’ shelves. Chief 
Engineer John Brandt has solved 
this problem by rigging up an 
automatic dater to each of the 
packaging machines. It codes .the 
date on every package. 

Naturally enough, all of this 
package activity has not escaped 
the notice of competitors. For that 
matter, they are eagerly watching 
the “Old Man’s” every move. A 
story is told about the day Mr. 
Salerno called on one of his com- 
petitors in a distant city, and in 
the course of their conversation 
Salerno mentioned the fact that he 
was thinking of trying out a new 
package design. He regretted that 
he didn’t have the package on hand 
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to show; he’d send one, though. 
Whereupon, the competitor pulled 
open his desk drawer and whisked 
out the unannounced package! 

Mr. Salerno is not, as you might 
think, a firm believer in the old 
adage, “If you make a better 
mouse trap, the public will beat a 
path to your door.” Instead, he 
believes in shouting loud and hard 
at the public and telling them that 
you’ve got the best and you’re 
willing to prove it by test. 

Back in the days when automo- 
biles were known as “horseless car- 
riages,’ Mr. Salerno owned his 
own gas buggy and did his share 
of scaring dogs and horses with his 
“infernal machine.” Fired with this 
determination to try new things, 
he was the first to sponsor a com- 
mercial radio program. 

It all started back in the early 
twenties when radio was still in 
the headphone stage. A nervous, 
little, bald-headed man by the 


name of Charlie Erbstein operated 
station WTAS at Elgin, Illinois 
Mr. Erbstein had made a name fo 
himself as a criminal lawyer. Lat 

he switched to divorces because “] 
was a better racket,” as he put i 

As a hobby, however, Mr. Ert 

stein ran station WTAS. 

At any rate, he sold Mr. Salern 
on the idea of using the air as 
means of merchandising Sawy: 
cookies. The first commercial pr: 
gram emanated from a studio 
Kimball Hall at the corner « 
Wabash Avenue and Jackson Bo. 
levard in Chicago. Entertainme: 
was furnished by a group « 
singers who called themselves t! 
Smile Four. They told jokes an 
sang. And their leader was th 
tenor-voiced Jim Shafer. For thi 
walloping good show, Mr. Erbstei 
collected 50 cents a person fro: 
a few hundred people who we: 
eager to see a broadcast. 

Mr. Salerno’s first adventur 
into radio turned out to be a goo 
start and tongues began wagging 
in a way that boosted Sawyer’s 
sales. It also taught him the valu: 
of radio as an advertising medium 
and he never forgot it. 

As a result of this experienc: 
Mr. Salerno has been using radi: 
advertising ever since he has beer 
in business for himself. And up 
until the first of January 1939, 
Salerno had been using a quiz pro 
gram called the “Salerno Question- 
Air.” Each week the compan) 
offered listeners cash prizes for th: 
best questions submitted. The pro- 
gram was at its peak with 10,000 
letters a week when it was discon 
tinued. Jack Scott, partner from 
Schwimmer and Scott, advertising 
agency in Chicago, felt it was tim: 
to change. 

“We decided,” says Mr. Scott. 
“that we needed something a littl: 
different—perhaps a voice, an ir 
ritating voice, would attract at 
tention.” With this happy though 
in mind, Mr. Scott hired twenty 
eight-year-old, petite Florenc 
Brower to whine like a little gir 
between station breaks, and irritat 
thousands (Continued on page 39 
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Which is EASIER TO READ? 


00000850520 is the same 


= number as 850520—but the 


latter is more easily and faster read, less 





OLD 00000850520) 


likely to be incorrectly copied. Hence, 





the figure 0 no longer appears on Model 
M Comptometer answer dials, unless it 





NEW | 


is preceded by an integer (as in the 
number 850520). 














850520) 


EASIER READ ANSWERS... 











FOR GREATER SPEED AND ACCURACY 





The newest improvement in the Model M 
Cushioned-Touch Comptometer adding-calcu- 
lating machine eliminates all ciphers in the 
register dial to the left of the answer. 

This improvement makes possible even 
greater speed and less likelihood of error in 
reading answers. Eye travel is limited to the 
length of the answer, instead of extended the 
width of the machine. This means less eye- 
strain and nerve-strain on operators, hence 
increased efficiency. 

With Comptometer’s exclusive Controlled- 
Key safeguard (which eliminates operating errors 
due to imperfect key manipulation), it acts to 
set a new high standard for first-time accuracy. 
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In short, it means even greater “Comptom- 
eter Economy”: More figure work handled in less 
time at lower cost. 

Your local Comptometer representative is 
prepared to show you (in your own office, on 
your own work) how this improved Comptom- 
eter can substantially reduce your figure-work 
costs. Telephone him—or, if you prefer, write 
direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago, IIl. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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(Photo courtesy Acme Steel Company 


With a minimum of delay to the shipping process, this box-strapping unit offers facilities for reinforcing boxes and cartons 
with steel strapping which insures the safe arrival of the merchandise at its final destination, the customer's door 


How to Cut Losses From 
Damaged Shipment sso: sv 





Despite all the modern improvements in packing and 
the testing facilities available, losses from goods dam- 
aged in transit increase. Here are shown ways to de- 
termine in advance the best ways to pack for shipment 





NEW kind of engineering spe- 

cialist is coming to the front 
in the manufacturing and dis- 
tributing world—a man who can 
design and test out safe shipping 
containers. He usually has at his 
service some sort of working labor- 
atory, stocked with a variety of 
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testing equipment. Here are some 
examples of the work he does. 

An American manufacturer of 
outboard motors was making large 
shipments to the Scandinavian 
countries. But there began to de- 
velop mysterious shipping dam- 
ages. About half of the motors, 


packed in single units in strong 
wood boxes, were reaching con 
signee so damaged as to requir 
costly repairs or rebuilding. Th: 
troubled 
took a 
Europe, patiently trying to trai 
down the cause. Then, completel 
baffled, he brought several of th: 
packages to the manager of an in 
dependent box testing laboratory 

The expert proceeded to subject 
these packages to the usual thre: 


export sales manage! 


three months’ trip te 


engineering tests -of strength whic! 
every container safe for shipping 
must be able to meet—namely 
strength to resist crushing forces 
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Revolving drum test determines the ability of a given 
package to ‘‘take it’’ and stand up under rough handling 


This compression machine tests the resistance of pack- 
ages—especially of plywood boxes and wooden crates 


normal to the warehousing and 
shipping ; strength to resist normal 
puncture hazards; and strength to 
maintain its contents without dam- 
age to the goods. In the first two 
tests, the outboard motor package 
came through with flying interna- 
tional colors, so to speak. Then 
the expert gave special attention 
to the interior packing—and there 
he found something. To test out 
his observation, he asked the pack- 
ing superintendent to nail in the 
wood blocks and braces designed 
for the interior packing exactly as 
he had instructed his own pack- 
ers. He did so, and this time the 
motor couldn’t be injured by all of 
the laboratory revolving drums 


ind impact machines and other 
testing equipment devised to simu- 
late assumed across-the-sea ship- 
ping hazards. In other words, all 
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of the company’s foreign trouble 
had been caused right in its own 
plant by the carelessness or incom- 
petence of one or more assistants 
in the packing department. 

On another occasion, a manu- 
facturer of cotton goods brought 
to the testing laboratory a rather 
thin corrugated paperboard ship- 
ping container packed with a sin- 
gle layer of smaller unit cartons 
of goods which had been suffering 
transportation damage. In this 
case the testing expert utilized 
mostly his engineering “common 
sense.”” He quickly made up a new 
shipping container of the same ma- 
terial but with shorter and more 
square dimensions, to take the 
same number of cartons packed in 
two layers instead of one. 

Another experience came from a 
large manufacturer of enameled 


Here the package slides down a 20-foot incline to simulate 
the bumps it may receive when freight cars are switched 


(Photo courtesy Don L. Quinn Company) 


Here is a ‘‘shake machine’’ which bounces the package back 
and forth, just as it bounces on the modern fast freight 


electric stoves. For a long time his 
firm had been having damages from 
the chipping of the enamel, and 
samples of such stoves were 
brought for testing. The testing 
engineer was thoughtful enough to 
ask also for samples of the very 
latest models of stoves. He first 
tested a container, to make certain 
that there had been built into it 
materials that met all of its qual- 
ity and strength specifications. 
Then he packed in one of the new- 
est company models of stoves and 
put the package through all the 
laboratory tests which simulated 
the most severe shipping hazards 
it probably would ever meet. Sur- 
prisingly, the stove was not at all 
damaged and the expert pro- 
nounced the shipping container 
“entirely O.K.” for the new stoves. 
It developed that the production 
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department, constantly alert to 
improve the company products, 
had recently slipped into the stove 
assembly line a new quality of 
enamel which apparently was proof 
against the former chipping haz- 
ards. 

The general national need of re- 
search work and testing labora- 
tories to improve shipping con- 
tainers is being proven in emphatic 
manner each year by the annual 
report on “Freight Loss and Dam- 
age” of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, which includes 
practically all the rail mileage of 
United States and Canada. Their 
latest report shows that the rail- 
roads paid out during 1939 more 
than $24,000,000 in freight loss 
and damage claims, as compared 
with only $20,000,000 in 1936. 

Users and manufacturers of 
shipping containers are mostly 
interested in only two of the six- 
teen items which the railroads 
tabulate as “causes” of the enor- 
mous annual claims against L.C.L. 
railroad freight. They are: “Un- 
located damage to freight in pack- 
ages” and “Concealed damage.” 
They tell in a comparative way 
from year to year what is happen- 
ing to small-lot package ship- 
ments; and these two items repre- 
sent a steadily increasing percent- 
age of the annual total of all losses 
in L.C.L. rail shipping—for ex- 
ample, 52 per cent in 1939—as 
contrasted with only 47 per cent 
a few years ago! Of course, it 
should be remembered also that 
these quoted totals are only from 
railroad shipping. They do not in- 
clude like losses from parcel: post 
shipping. And we have no figures 
at all, or even estimates, of like 
national losses from truck ship- 
ping. 

In the face of this steady na- 
tional increase of shipping damage 
to packaged goods, what can an 
individual manufacturer or dis- 
tributor do to control his own 
shipping losses? 

First, he naturally will want to 
give consideration to the several 
national forces at work. One is the 
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enormous recent increase in the 
speed of freight transportation. 
Many freight trains of today have 
the speed of passenger trains of 
yesterday. This means more severe 
handling hazards at terminals, 
more joltings on switching tracks, 
more damaging impacts on the 
road, and an entirely new kind of 
“galloping” vibration. 

Also he will want to study motor 
trucking, which is closely tied in 
with the railroads, since many of 
them have feeder truck lines and a 
large part of all rail L.C.L. 
freight is handled at some stage 
from shipper to consignee by a 
motor truck. It is argued that 
trucks usually are loaded in more 
hurry-up fashion, often not so well 
supervised; and that trucks do a 
lot more road starting and stop- 
ping, hence more vibration and 
jolting. The trucking industry de- 
fends by saying that many truck- 
ing companies today handle their 
freight fully as carefully as any 
of the railroads. And that the sud- 
den impacts to a railroad car, 
when they do come, are much more 
severe and damaging. But their 
chief defense is that an average 
truck shipment comes much more 
directly and may have only half 
as many handlings as a rail ship- 
ment. However, it is an unfor- 
tunate fact that a good many of 
the shipping containers being used 
today in trucking undoubtedly 
are of inadequate strength for 
such shipping. 

The beginning of this condition 
goes back to the earlier days when 
packaged rail shipping was mostly 
in wooden boxes or crates. The 
railroads established official test 
standards for containers. 
And when the revolutionary new 
paperboard containers began to 
come into use, the railroads like- 
wise established standards which 
they are supposed to meet. These 
standards, after approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 


such 


became officially enforceable by 
law and, of course, still are. In 
sharp contrast, the I.C.C. hasn’t 
yet promulgated any like stand- 















ards for containers used in moto: 
shipping. 

It is reported that in a test 
made some little time ago in an 
eastern city, seventy-five differen 
samples of corrugated container: 
being used in trucking were picked 
up from seventy-five different ship 
pers, and that not one of them mei 
the I.C.C. railroad standards. This 
situation exists more or less today 
in spite of efforts being made by 
leading manufacturers of fibre 
board containers to prevent th: 
making of the cheap and “chisel 
ing” type of shipping container 
which undoubtedly are responsib). 
for a great deal of the curreni 
shipping damage. 

The use of like containers o! 
inadequate strength also may ex- 
tend more or less into railroad 
shipping; and, if so, the railroads 
themselves must assume some re 
sponsibility. Any such condition 
which may exist with the railroads 
would be chiefly for two reasons 
First, it is often either difficult o1 
impossible to judge in advanc 
from its outside appearance wheth- 
er a particular container might 
cause “unlocated” or “concealed” 
damage to goods. Secondly, their 
stiff competition during recent 
years with trucks may have caused 
some railroads at times to become 
lax in accepting shipments in in 
adequate containers. And once 
they accept a package, I.C.C. 
regulations require that the rail 
roads must compensate the ship 
per for any proved shipping dam 
age to the goods. 

From the viewpoint of manufac 
turers and distributors, it is gen- 
erally realized that the shippe: 
never is able to collect from a car 
rier damages in an amount suffi- 
cient to compensate him for all of 
his direct and indirect losses, in 
cluding the unestimable losses in 
customer good-will. 

Progressive shippers, to insur‘ 
protection against the shipping 
hazards we have been describing. 
are giving careful attention to th: 
testing of their shipping contain 
ers. As to (Continued on page 4/ 
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you cant stop \ermites 
with Mousetraps 








---nor stop Delays, Mistakes 
and Waste in business with office memos 


Inside every business can be found wastes that eat into 
profits as relentlessly as termites destroy supporting 
timbers. Today’s problems, and those that lie ahead, 
demand corrective action NOW. 

It is not enough to issue orders forbidding delays, 
errors and other money leaks. Simplified procedures 
and proved methods are required. They are more es- 
sential today than ever before. 

In many thousands of business concerns, large and 
small and of every kind, Addressograph Methods are 
protecting earnings by stopping costly delays and mis- 
tukes—eliminating waste—promoting good will. 


These Methods are speeding important work that 
must be done in every business. 

NOW is the time to secure these benefits. The 
Addressograph Representative near you will be glad 
to explain how easily you can apply Addressograph 
Methods in your business. Call ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES 
AGENCY (listed in principal city telephone books). If 
you prefer, write to 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 

Cleveland, Ohto 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


Sales Agencies in Principal Cities Provide Service Everywhere 


Handles the Important Jobs with Speed, Accuracy and Economy 
Advertising + Collecting - Dividends + Installment Accounts « Inventory + Manufacturing 
Membership + Orders + Payroll « Sales Promotion + Shipping « Social Security + Subscription 


Lists + Assessment Records + Motor Vehicle Registration + Relief + Tax Collection + Voters’ Lists 








Will Government Rule Busines 


BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


S WE pointed out last month, 

the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has constantly increased 
its control of the railroads. While 
the laws have been amended and 
extended to some extent, the real 
extension of the Commission’s 
power has been a creeping and 
gradual, but constant movement 
into new phases of railroad opera- 
tion. As in the Rock Island case 
which was mentioned, there is 
nothing specific in the law which 
states that the Commission has the 
power to order the railroads to 
continue payments to employees 
no longer needed. 

In this case, the Rock Island 
attorneys thought the Commission 
had exceeded its powers and took 
the case to the Supreme Court. 
But the highest court held that by 
granting the right of the Rock 
Island to relief from the burden- 
some Texas law, the Commission 
could exercise the right to require 
the railroad to pay the employees. 

It is just this type of power 
which has brought on most of the 
difficulties with the Commerce Com- 
mission and which has added im- 
measurably to the cost of operat- 
ing the railroads. With this con- 
trol, operating costs have in- 
creased as income has gone down. 
It requires no classical economist 
to understand that any corporate 
enterprise is in for trouble when 
this condition exists. But the Com- 
mission apparently is content to 
thumb its nose at the economics of 
the situation and worship at the 
shrine of sentimentality, political 
expedience, and theoretical possi- 
bilities, instead of actual condi- 
tions. 

One of the reasons for establish- 
ing the Commerce Commission was 
because the railroads held a virtual 
monopoly over transportation when 
the Commission was established. 
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We cannot blame our legislators 
for not foreseeing the future when 
transportation would become one 
of the most highly competitive big 
businesses in the United States. 
When the Commission was estab- 
lished there were no automobiles, 
trucks, or air transportation. To- 
day the passenger car has whacked 
out a large sector of the railroad 
passenger business. The bus lines 
have largely taken over the short 
haul passenger business and some 
of the long hauls, too. The air 
lines are cutting off another slice, 
both from the passenger traffic and 
the express traffic. 

Perhaps the railroads would not 
worry’ unduly about the loss of 
passenger traffic, but the trucks 
have cut deeply into the railroad 
freight traffic and their share of 
the total business may continue to 
increase year after year. While 
some authorities claim that the 
automobile business has created 
more freight traffic for the rail- 
roads than it has taken from them, 
the fact remains that the railroads 
feel most keenly the loss of freight 
business to the trucks. This loss 
has been keenest in short haul busi- 
ness and has all but wiped out the 
possibility of maintaining branch 
lines on a profit-making basis. 

With the competition of water 
routes, especially the barge lines 
on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, 
added to the competition of the 
motor trucks, passenger cars, and 
air lines, the railroads no longer 
hold any kind of transportation 
monopoly. Because the monopolis- 
tic character of the railroads has 
disappeared, the Interstate Com- 
mission, in so far as it was supposed 
to regulate monoply, could be 
abolished. Whatever abuses which 
found a place in railroading be- 
cause the rails enjoyed a trans- 
portation monopoly have disap- 
peared. 

Then why not abolish the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission? The 


answer is that regulating the nm 
nopolistic tendencies of the ra 
roads is but one of the many jo! 
assigned by Congress to the Cor 
mission. The Commission has t! 
responsibility of regulating the i 
suance of railroad securities ; it h 
the power to prevent inequaliti 
in rates, discrimination, rebat 
giving of passes, except in certa 
limited and specifically describ: | 
cases, 

Before the 


merce Commission came into bei: 


Interstate Co 


it was customary for legislato: 
almost all lawyers, 


editors and publishers, large shi 


newspap 


pers, and many other “dignitaric 

to ride, without charge, on rai 

road passes. It is possible that t! 

issuance of passes became a fl: 
grant abuse. It is also possil 

that rate rebates and discrimin: 

tion in favor of certain shippers 
became an abuse. But at the tin 
almost no business was conducte«! 
on a Snow White basis of purit) 
The grocer put sand in the sugar. 
water in the vinegar, and the stor 
cat slept in the cracker barrel. The 
early oil company men overturned 
each others’ derricks, ditched thei: 
cars, and undercut each others’ 
drilling locations. In the compan, 
owned mining and lumber towns 
labor was virtually enslaved, and 
prices charged at company stores 
were disgracefully high. It was an 
era of dog eat dog, hell for break 
fast, and caveat emptor. But thu 
government, generally speaking, 
permitted business, as a whole, to 
police itself, and to learn, throug): 
experience, the error of its ways 
Today business practices are in 
finitely better than they were back 
in 1887 when the Commerce Con: 
mission was first established. In 
“company towns” today employe:s 
are no longer required to buy «i 
the company store, and if the co 

pany store still exists, prices ar 
Weights, 
and grades are honestly handld 


reasonable. measur’ s. 
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s It Rules Railroads? 


ind described. In almost any type 
f business the buyer, though he 
re a veritable babe in the woods, 
xpects and receives fair treat- 
nent. This new conception and 
yractice of business has come 
bout largely through self-policing 


1y industry. In some phases of 


usiness legislation has defined 
rrades, supervised weighing, and 
nspected products to prevent di- 
ution—but as a whole the great 
uajority of improvement in busi- 
iess morals has come about be- 
ause business men themselves have 
mproved and have learned that it 
s usually cheaper to obey the law 
han to attempt the wholesale pur- 
hase of legislators. It seems only 
fair to assume that the railroad 
nanagers would have similarly im- 
proved their own morals and con- 
ception of commercial honesty 
without the Commerce Commission. 
But the government undertook to 
legislate morals into railroading. 
And in so doing it has taken over 
management functions until today 
the average railroad executive can 
scarcely dictate a letter without 
having the Commerce Commission, 
figuratively at least, looking over 
his shoulder. 

This all inclusive concern with 
the way the railroad men attempt 
to run their business hampers ini- 
tiative, delays action, curbs ag- 
gressive management, and _ inter- 
feres with training, paying, and 
promotion of personnel. One great 
hobble chain on the railroads is the 
Commission’s power to hold up all 
kinds of action, and its power to 
dictate types of service and equip- 
ment the railroads must make avail- 
ible to customers. Some railroads 
were ordered to install automatic 
train control, then later, when it 
did not always prove necessary, 
were ordered to remove it. Today 
cannot 


a railroad materially 


change its signal system without 


the Commission’s permission. A 
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railroad manager cannot discharge 
employees under certain conditions 
unless he receives permission from 
the Commission, and then the 
Commission may order the em 
ployee maintained on the payroll 
long after his work has been dis 


continued. The railroad manager 


cannot negotiate loans or float se- 
curities without the Commission’s 
permission. 

No line can be extended, no serv- 
ice can be discontinued without the 
Commission’s permission, and long 
delays may intervene between ap 
plication for permission and the 
granting of it. Under teday’s se- 
vere competitive conditions the es 
sence of good management is often 
flexibility and speed. Decisions, 
long delayed, may dilute or com 
pletely dissipate the value of such 
decisions. Yet the railroad man 
agement must await the decision of 
the Commerce Commission before 
it can act. 

Railroad traffic representatives, 
whose original duty was to go out 
and obtain traffic for the roads, 
are now virtually servants of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
working on complicated rate struc- 
tures, hopelessly tangled and 
snarled by the Commission’s at 
tempt to set “scientific rates.” Im 
agine a business with all its sales- 
men devoting virtually all of their 
time to discussion and contention 
with customers and the _ public 
about prices, rate adjustments, 
price interpretations. That is the 
position of the freight traffic solic- 
itor today. He has precious little 
time to create new business for his 
road. He “services” the traffic de 
partments of his shippers. 

In the setting of railroad freight 
rates there is little opportunity, if 
any, to be “scientific.” Rates are 
built from experience, from a 
knowledge of what the service is 
worth to the shipper, from con- 
sideration of competitive condi- 


tions, and (Continued on page 45) 
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This “Coffee Pot’ 
Was New— 


when the government first be- 
gan to regulate the railroads. 
Thenregulation wasdemanded 
because the railroads had no 
competition. Now the govern- 
ment regulates competition. 
Year after year rules have been 
increased and extended, until 
no railroad manager can for- 
mulate management policies 
without the permission of the 
Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Today the govern- 
ment seeks to apply the same 
sort of regulation to business 
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Salaries of Clerical Workers 
In Forty-Two Cities 





Part six of the American Business National Salary Sur- 
vey, showing average maximum and minimum salaries 
currently paid to transcribing machine, calculating 
machine, billing machine operators in forty-two cities 





Kk THIS is being written in late 
November there are some 
slight indications that there is a 
wave of salary increasing at hand. 
One small company achieved na- 
tional publicity election week by 
announcing a 10 per cent salary 
raise for less than one hundred em- 
ployees. This, of course, cannot be 
taken for a trend, but other com- 
panies have made similar increases. 
One of the current announce- 
ments tells of a plan by General 
Electric Company to add $8,000,- 
000 to workers’ pay in 1940. This 
is part of the General Electric 
profit-sharing and 
wage adjustment plan. In 1939 the 
company added $5,019,000 to em- 
ployees’ earnings, so it is apparent 
that there will be approximately 
$3,000,000 more for _ division 
among the company’s 66,000 eli- 
gible employees this year than last. 
Of the $8,000,000 about $4,- 
500,000 will be available fer dis- 
tribution as general profit-sharing, 
and the rest, approximately $3,- 
500,000, represents cost-of-living 
adjustment in employee earnings. 
The company has a total of 82,000 
employees, of which there are ap- 
proximately 15,000 who have been 
employed in the current year, or 
since the previous distribution of 
profit-sharing. Of the total of 
82,000 only 66,000 are eligible to 
participate in the distribution. 
Several other well-known com- 
panies have announced increases, 


cost-of-living 
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profit-sharing payments, or bo- 
nuses for the end of the year— 
just enough to make it worth 
while to watch salary and wage 
trends in the next thirty days. Be- 
tween now and the first of the year 
it will not be surprising to en- 
counter many different announce- 
ments of wage adjustments of one 
kind or another being made. With 
the excess profits tax what it is, 
some business leaders figure that 
giving an employee an increase of 
$1.00 actually costs the company 
but 38 cents, for the tax in its 
highest brackets would amount to 
62 per cent of earnings. If this de- 
vice is used, it should be made plain 
to: employees that such a bonus 
may not be forthcoming the follow- 
ing year and that they should not 
count it as a possible regular in- 
crease in earnings. 

During the last month we have 
had word from a number of read- 
ers inquiring about the Detroit 
figures, which they say are high. As 
we have pointed out in previous ar- 
ticles these figures must not be 
taken as absolute indications of a 
community average salary for the 
different positions listed. One sub- 
scriber says that he employed 
clerical workers in Detroit for 
many years for a well-known com- 
pany and never paid salaries as 
high as those listed in the Novem- 
ber tabulation. We do not doubt 
that our subscriber is correct. Un- 
doubtedly there are companies in 


Detroit paying less than the fig 
ures we show. Our returns cam 
from a number of well-known con 
panies in the Motor City, and w 
publish the figures just as th 
came to us. A wider survey, if j 
were possible to obtain the figure: 
might show different results, bu 
there are still some compani 
which, for one reason or another d 
not care to cooperate in these sa! 
ary surveys. As the years go on 
will undoubtedly obtain § great 
cooperation as the value of thes 
national surveys on salaries b 
comes more and more apparent. 
Another complaint which ha 
come to us has reference to th 
figures we published on salaries o 
controllers. These figures wei 
published in the August issue. Se\ 
eral controllers said that ow 
figures were too low. We wish 1 
remind readers that these are not 
“our figures.” They are the figures 
submitted by readers and we can 
not change them. We checked thi 
figures on controllers and found 
the figures which we published to bh 
correct, as shown on the returns 
received. At the time the figures 
were taken from the reports w 
thought them to be low, so far as 
controllers are concerned. We stil! 
think so, but we must abide by th 
figures which we received from 
those who cooperated. Unquestio1 
ably there are many controllers 
who are paid more than our fig 
ures show. In the interest of con 
plete understanding of these fig 
ures we must point out that th 
number of returns from companics 
which included a figure for co! 
trollers were smaller than those f« 
other executives and officers. Mar 
companies as yet do not empl 
controllers, which perhaps a 
counts for the small number 
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returns which were included in the 
figures published in August. 

As we pointed out last month, 
the 1940 figures compare remark- 
ably close to the figures compiled 
in 1936 and published early in 
1937, showing that, with minor ex- 
ceptions, the figures in these re- 
ports are accurate, and reflect a 
reasonably accurate picture of sal- 
ary and wage payments. 

Many readers have written to 
tell us of checking the figures in 
these reports against their own fig- 
ures, and in a large majority of 
cases readers report that the pub- 
lished figures correspond remark- 
ably well with their own. Readers 
who are interested are invited to 
write us and tell us how the pub- 
lished figures compare with their 
own. The more data we can obtain 
in this way, the greater value it 
will be to everyone. We will not 
publish any comments concerning 
salaries without written permission 
from the company, so there is no 
chance of any confidential figures 
to be divulged. 

No figures were available from 
the companies reporting from 
cities where blanks are shown on 
the tabulation accompanying this 
report. Unfortunately, it was im- 
possible to obtain figures where the 
blank spaces occur. This, of 
course, does not mean that no em- 
ployees for these classifications are 
employed in the cities listed; it 
merely means that the companies 
which reported did not include the 
figures for these employees. 

Salaries are traditionally a 
matter of considerable secrecy in 
many companies. This may or may 
not be the proper attitude. Cer- 
tainly, it is for a company to 
judge whether or not it wants to 
give out the figures, but we feel 
that such a report is of great value 
to business and we wish to thank 
the many executives who author- 
ized release of the figures for these 
reports. Because this is entirely a 
cooperative job we shall welcome 
any suggestions or comments from 
readers, especially ideas which will 
assist us in preparing the forms for 
future investigations. 
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Average Salaries of 
Transcribing Machine, Calculating Machine 
and Billing Machine Operators 











Town 


Akron, Ohio 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
Chicago, IIl.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Tex. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Quincy, Il. 
Racine, Wis. 
Rochester, N. Y 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn.. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Stamford, Conn. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wichita, Kans. 


TRANSCRIBING 
MACHINE 


OPERATOR 


Minimum Mazimum 








CALCULATING 
MACHINE 


OPERATOR 


Minimum Marimum 


BILLING 
MACHINE 


OPERATOR 


Minimum Marimum 

















The Sales Managers’ Job in 1941 


BY MAJOR FREDERICK NICHOL 


Vice President, General Manager 


International Business Machines Corporation, New York 


LL indications are that business 
activity in the coming year will 

reach tremendous — proportions. 
Practically all lines of business 
should benefit. The national de- 
fense program and the large vol- 
ume orders placed with us_ by 
Great Britain, on top of the steady 
increase in business which has been 
apparent in the last several 
months, are building up a tremen- 
dous new purchasing power in this 
country. That is the direction in 
which we are headed. That is my 
reason for saying that we are 
going to have a sellers’ market in 
1941. I am not sure that a sellers’ 
market is good for the salesman’s 
soul, but I know that it is good 
for his pocketbook, and that he is 
going to feel very happy about the 
situation in 1941. 

But we, as executives, have to 
look beyond the immediate present 
—beyond 1941—-and operate now 
and in 1941 in such a way as to 
insure our business house being in 
order when the inevitable readjust- 
ment occurs. I am sure that all of 
us have made or are making 
studies, and will reach certain con- 
clusions as to the extent to which 
our respective industries and in- 
dividual businesses will be affected 
by this general acceleration of busi- 
ness. The outlook accentuates the 
advisability of doing everything 
possible in the way of “gearing 
up” our individual businesses so 
that we can share in this upturn. 

Given the right product and for- 
ward-looking, intelligently directed 
sales policy, it is possible to sell 
under any conditions—it is pos- 
sible to sell your way through and 
out of a depression, and it is a 
matter of record that a number of 
companies, during recent depres- 
sions, have done just that. And 
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you can sell your way to heights 
above the average of prosperity in 
prosperous times if you are not 
content merely to go along with 
the tide of prosperity. It is a mat- 
ter of history that, in almost every 
field, in good times or bad, some 
companies will move ahead of the 
rest through aggressive, progres- 
sive sales policies. Through proper 
emphasis on sales, you not only can 
ride the crest of a wave, but you 
can create waves of prosperity of 
your own. 

I do not believe in extreme radi- 
calism, or chance taking, in the 
running of a business, or in the di- 
recting of a sales force. Neither 
do I believe in ultra-conservatism. 
I believe there is a happy middle- 
ground between the two. 

I know that we must keep con- 
stantly on the move. Such a move- 
ment necessarily carries with it 
change, whether we like it or not, 
and we must prepare for a differ- 
ent tomorrow, while adequately 
taking care of today. The late 
Frank Vanderlip once said: “A 
conservative is a man who does not 
believe that anything should be 
done for the first time.” I consider 
that an excellent definition. 





Excerpts from the keynote 
speech delivered by Major 
Nichol at the Third An- 
nual Congress of Sales Ex- 
ecutives held in Chicago, 
November 14, under the 
auspices of the Chicago 
Sales Executives Club. The 
congress was attended by 
about 600 sales managers 


I made the statement you can 
scll your way beyond the averagy 
of prosperity in prosperous times. 

We are entering another “boom” 
period. This is a good time to stop, 
think, and plan our operations so 
that we do not make the same mis 
takes we made in the past. Our 
salesmen may be willing to tak« 
customers’ orders as 
handed to them. On the other hand, 
we should keep before them the fact 
that they are SALES men, and 
that improved business conditions 


they ar 


having changed the prospect’s 
point of view, a corresponding up 
ward readjustment of the sales 
man’s viewpoint is not only called 
for, but most essential. In better 
times, the better grade of goods 
‘an be and should be sold. And 
prospects will buy these better 
grades if salesmen will 
them and sell them. Let us focus 


more attention on the better and 


present 


more profitable lines, and thus 
render a service to our prospects, 
our salesmen, and ourselves. 

Then there is what, to my mind, 
should always be regarded as thi 
real test of creative salesmanship 
what our salesmen do about that 
great mass of what we know as 
marginal These ar 
usually the people who, in less 
favorable times, may not be logi- 
cal prospects, but who, when busi- 
ness picks up, come into the lime 
light of demand. 

They can be interested and 
should be sold. They represent a 
tremendous potential. Instead of 
spending too much time simply 
trying to sell more to present cus 
tomers, our salesmen should spend 
part of each day getting new and 
additional customers. This is a 
field in which we can do a con 
structive and important job for 
ourselves. By increasing the num- 
ber of accounts on our books, we 
broaden our base, cut down the 
vulnerability of our business, and 
build solidly for the long future. 


prospects. 
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These Merchandis- 
ing Policies Keep 
The Plant Oversold 


(Continued from page 28) 


of people with, “Mommy, I want a 
Salerno Butter Cookie!” 

Sales immediately jumped. Lis- 
teners didn’t care much for Miss 
Brower’s voice, but they started 
to buy cookies. Many listeners still 
believe that Salerno uses a trans- 
cription for the little girl’s plead- 
ings. This is not true. For that 
matter, Miss Brower is kept hus- 
tling between stations WGN and 
WCFL to meet her schedule of 
eight daily broadcasts. The WGN 
schedule calls for whines at 6:00, 
7:00, 8:00, and 9:00 p. m., where- 
as the WCFL schedule demands 
that Miss Brower plead her case at 
6:30, 7:30, 8:30, and 9:30 p. m. 

Miss Brower’s irritating voice 
wasn’t on the air more than a 
week when letters began to pour 
in. There was no prize, no free 
cookies, but still the letters came. 
Most of them were like the one 
sent in by a middle-aged man who 
said, “For God’s sake, give that 
brat a cookie and shut her up!” 

The logical heir to Mr. Salerno’s 
cookie kingdom is George Salerno, 
an only son. He has literally been 
raised in the cookie business. He 
has a degree from Loyola Univer- 
sity and is now a student in gradu- 
ate school of commerce North- 
western University. While attend- 
ing college, George spent his sum- 
mers working in all the various de- 
partments of the cookie industry. 
Today, at thirty, he has an office 
next to his father’s and tries con- 
scientiously to emulate him. 

Young George has_ brought 
science inte the industry, and he is 
largely responsible for Salerno’s 
limited line policy. He is efficiently 
easy-going, and, like his father, 
he is accommodating and ever 
seeking new ideas. 
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WHEN IS AN OFFICE 
oe. - MODERN?.... 





CONTENTS HE answer, “I's most medern when it's best 


equipped to do things speedily and accu- 
@ When Is an Office Modern? rately,” may seem too obvious for discussion. 
@ The Dictation Vitamins Yer it is the obvious that is generally least 


@ Wards Verwes Minates analy zed—oftenest overlooked 
@ Two-Way Advantages To be specific! Take an instance today so routine 

in offices that the question of whether or not it 1 
@ Stenotypy in a Nutshell modern” never occurs to many executives at all. 


@ What No Other System Has It may never have occurred to you 
« : 
@ Speeding Up Ourput DICTATION, 
@ Organization Reporting Is it on the same modern basis as your other oper- 
—Technical Dictation ations, in this matter of “doing things speedily 

@ Some Logical Conclusions and accurately"? 
To dig deeper for a moment: What has brought 
speed-and.accuracy modernness to offices, any- 
way? Isn't it mechanization? 
The typewriter, Comptometer, Multigraph, Dicta- 


phone, Mimeograph, Mailometer, Addressagraph 
mm al devices all—were invented and 











vt only one reason. to do more epeedily 


adopted 
at the same time more accurately what the 


and 
hand used to do. To get things done more simply 








“Stenotypy 


in Your Office”... 


@ Here is a booklet which every progressive executive 

should read. Specially prepared for today’s executives 

24 pages, illustrated, brief and interesting—with the 

facts on how to benefit yourself and your office in these 
important particulars: 


1. As a busy executive who can get more accom- 
plished in his crowded days, without being a 
& bit busier! 
Quaceitine 2. As an executive writing better letters at lower 
Typists ... cost. How? By turning out—easier, faster, hap- 
Secretaries . . . pier—letters of distinction, perfectly typed. 
Ask for your com- Yes, and more of them per time-period! 
plimentary copy , . ; 
of che companion Best of all—you get answers to these baffling questions: 
booklet, “Ad- How can I cut correspondence costs? 
vantages to You . _ 2 
ae rs How can I increase ofhice output? 
in Stenotypy. ; 
You'll find it very How can I better my dictation performance? 


worthwhile. y ° ° . . .T . 
No magic formula, this FREE booklet. But it does go 


* a long way toward being news you haven’t found any- 
where else.—Next move? Just 


Write Dep’t 1247 ST for your complimentary copy today! 


The Stenotype Co. 


4101 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 














The name ‘‘Stenotype’’ on the machine is your assurance of satisfactory service 

















Best Ways to Handle Telephone Orders 


(Continued from page 23) 


The Personal Loan and Savings 
Bank in Chicago has a special 
pamphlet, designed to encourage 
potential customers to make loans 
by telephone, which emphasizes 
privacy, convenience, and quick- 
ness in transacting loans. 

A group of five men handle all 
personal loans by telephone. They 
must be familiar with the form to 
be filled out for all loans and must 
get all the necessary information 
accurately and quickly. It takes 
from seven to ten minutes to take 
a statement over the telephone, and 
one or two hours to complete the 
investigation and pass credit on 
the client. 

When it is not convenient for a 
client working through a broker 
to consult with the broker, a three- 
way hookup is made, thus enabling 
the client, the broker, and the bank 
to discuss the matter by telephone. 


It is also pointed out that if 
the caller is the woman of the 
house—the family treasurer—she 
may “order” a loan just like she 
would put in an order at the store, 
and have the papers at home to 
discuss and complete with her hus- 
band after dinner. 

Schloesser’s Grocery, also of 
Chicago, does a great deal of its 
business by telephone. Each sales 
clerk is a telephone order re- 
ceiver himself. Regular customers 
call in every morning and ask for 
their particular clerk. He comes 
to the 
takes their orders. 
also works in some related sug- 
gestive selling that might bring 
something to the customer’s mind 
that she had not thought about. 
In many cases, after having a reg- 


courteously 
The salesman 


phone and 


ular customer for a while, the 
salesman can tell what his various 


customers will need and can mak: 

many appropriate suggestions. 
The telephone is also used ji 

Adve. 


tising is sent out once a wee 


developing new accounts. 


giving notice to special sales o 
featured food products. On th 
day following, potential customer 
are called and asked if they r 
ceived the advertisement, and 
there was anything on it that wa 
The sak 


clerks have assumed the respoi 


of interest to them. 
sibility of obtaining new custome: 
and have been able to do so b 
reaching a happy medium betwee: 
merely suggesting food product 
and high-pressuring them. 
About two hundred people in tl. 
surrounding neighborhood hav. 
asked to be called either every da\ 
or once a week and told abou 
special sales and extra values. 





Relief Foremen to Replace Men Called to Army 


(Continued from page 25) 


of premiums to 90 branches and 
127 retail stores; operating the 
cafeteria; maintaining the plant. 

The other basic requirement for 
flexibility in the plant force comes 
from a Jewel policy concerning its 
inventory, which is held down to 
just about enough goods to meet 
the demands of the next period 
ahead among the thirteen four- 
week periods in the year. This is 
done because food products must 
be kept fresh and the basket set- 
ups of goods and premiums for 
route salesmen changed frequently. 

Among those by whom this 
flexibility is exemplified are the 
highly skilled coffee _roasters. 
Three men working at the north 
end of the fifth or top floor of the 
plant operate three batteries com- 
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prising nine roasting machines 
with a total capacity of 120,000 
pounds every eight hours. But 
every third week each of the three 
most highly skilled coffee roasters 
spends his afternoons, either at 
other work on coffee, for example, 
as a batch picker wheeling coffee 
on an electric truck and weighing 
it, or in the shipping department 
helping to unload and pile bags of 
green coffee, or in the premium de- 
partment, packing and checking 
packages. In times past, expert 
coffee roasters have even gone out 
to join the grounds crew. 

Four of the other employees of 
the coffee department, however, 
substitute as coffee roasters and 
devote their every 
fourth week 


afternoons 
to operating the 


coffee roasting machines and any 
one of them is frequently assigned 
to work in the shipping depart 
ment to unload or load cars and 
the premium department, whos: 
employees in work 
pick, check, and pack premiums 

On the so-called production di 
partment floor, devoted chiefly to 
packaging, are the coffee lines, 
line, shampoo 


semi-clerical 


tea line, extract 
filler; jell, and tooth paste ma 
chines ; and in glass-enclosed room: 
cocoa, and spice machines; and : 
filling machine, a weigher and « 
clcser for baking powder. Amon: 
the twenty men and twenty-tw 
girls in this work there is frequen 
rotation. All but three of the gir! 
operate any of the thirty-six m: 
chines in this department. 
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The Knack of Winning Repeat Orders 


(Continued from page 17) 


of the better-known men’s clothing 
companies encountered the buyer. 

“We are stuck with those high- 
priced overcoats you sold us last 
spring,” said the buyer. “Our 
rade just will not go for them. I 
im seeing overcoats in my dreams. 
What am I going to do?” 

“Let’s go up to your depart- 
aent,” said the clothing salesman. 
‘Maybe we can figure out a way 
o move those coats.” 

Without going into greater de- 
tail, it is enough to tell just what 
the salesman did. He went from one 
floor salesman to another and ob- 
tained the names of three or four 
men who were customers of the de- 
partment. Then he asked the tele- 
phone operator to call each man. 

The telephone operator got busy 
and in about an hour the first cus- 
tomer came in, hesitantly, and 
doubtfully. The clothing salesman 
was introduced and went to work 
showing him an overcoat. The 
store salesmen stood back, listen- 
ing dubiously. The first customer 
said he had a good overcoat and 
was not interested, but he did buy 
a complete “tux” outfit. 

The second customer bought 
nothing, but said he might buy a 
suit after the holidays. As he de- 
parted the salesmen were beginning 
to stifle grins behind their hands. 

Just as they were beginning 
their “I told you so” chorus, Cus- 
tomers Number Three and Four 
walked on the floor together. The 
clothing man took charge of both 
of them. One bought a coat quickly 
and left, leaving the other cus- 
tomer undecided. In a few minutes 
he decided not to buy an overcoat, 
but asked about raincoats, and 
vas turned over to a store sales- 
man who sold him a good raincoat. 

All day long the customers came 
and went, and when the store 
closed that afternoon seventeen 
coats had been sold. By this time 
the salesmen were enthusiastic. “If 
he can sell ’em, so can we,” one 
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man declared and dug up ten new 
names to be telephoned. 

Next day they sold twenty-four 
coats and a number of other items. 

Here was a case of teaching, as 
well as selling. Here was an ac- 
count that was on the verge of 
going elsewhere, and had the sales 
man just shrugged his shoulders 
and shown no interest in those 
overcoats when the buyer men- 
tioned that he with 
them he might have lost a good 


was stuck 


account. 

Salesmen everywhere have al- 
ways been great teachers. Today 
there are still men who remember 
learning how to use an adding ma- 
chine from the man who sold the 
machine. 

Just recently a large manufac- 
turer called up an office appliance 


salesman and asked for informa- 
tion on inventory records. The 
problem was to find a way to re- 
duce the cost of maintenance of a 
complicated inventory _ record. 
After a careful study of the prob- 
lem, the salesman came back with 
an cycle posting which 
eliminated the necessity for thou- 
sands of daily entries on the visible 


answer 


card records which were the heart 
of the system. Of course, there 
were some members of the account- 
ing department who declared that 
the system would not work. But 
here again was a salesman who 
was a teacher, and he soon had 
that it would. 
Despite the importance of a 


them convinced 
salesman following through to in- 
sure proper use of his equipment, 
the salesman must be careful not 
to confuse an installation demon- 
stration with a sales demonstra- 
tion. They are as different as day 
and night, and some salesmen have 
never seemed to be able to differen- 


Brings Every Corner 


Ph Of Your Office and 


Saves Steps and Time 


Inter-communication as exemplified in AMPLICALL is a neces- 


AMPLICALL High Powered Communi- 
cation Systems eliminate “crosstalk.” 
3 position talk-listen switch ... multiple 
private conversations. Functions as a 
great “right-hand man” for every 
executive. 


sity for industrial management ...a “must” piece of equipment 
where efficiency and economy are watchwords. Many large 
and important companies have installed AMPLICALL Systems 
and will gladly testify to their definite savings in time and 


expense. Take the first step towards speeding 
up your production and increasing the efficiency 


| of your personnel by writing today for full 


information. Address Sec. D-7. 
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5622 Bloomingdale Ave Chica 
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tiate clearly between the two types. 

Here is a case which shows what 
I mean. A duplicating machine 
salesman, new to the work, was 
turned loose on a group of impor- 
tant business houses. In one case 
after another he got in, told his 
story, and arranged for the pros- 
pect to come to the salesroom, or 
to witness a demonstration. It 
looked, at first, as if the salesman 
was going to be a whiz. But one 
demonstration after another came 
and went, and nothing happened. 

Finally, the branch manager 
went out with the salesman on one 
of his demonstrations. He stood 
back and listened and watched the 
salesman in action. After it was 
all over the buyer thanked the 
salesman, told him he would think 
the matter over. 

After the salesman and branch 


manager were safely out of hear- 
ing of the prospect, the branch 
manager said, 

“Now look here, Bill. You do a 
swell job of proving to your cus- 
tomer that our machine will work, 
just as we claim it. 

“You show the prospect how the 
machine works. You explain the 
principle of the machine to perfec- 
tion. But you never once said a 
word about what it would do for 
him. That’s all he wants to know. 
Now, go back to all these pros- 
pects you have been calling on. 
Find out how much duplicating 
work they have to do. Determine 
where our machine will fit. Submit 
an estimate of savings possible on 
the prospect’s own work. Forget 
all about proving that the machine 
will work. He doesn’t doubt that. 
Then, when you have made the 


sale, demonstrate the machine t: 
your heart’s content. When th 
machine is about to be used, prov: 
every point of superiority, so tha 
the people who will use it will hav: 
confidence in it. But until the sal 
is made, do not waste time with a: 
installation demonstration. Jus 
tell what the machine will do fo, 
the prospect.” 

Today that salesman is a stead) 
business producer. He had made 
natural mistake, but 
rected, he was quick to develo, 
the prospect’s personal interest i 
the results of using the machin 


when coi 


The more any salesman teach 
his customers, his prospects, th 
users of his equipment, or th: 
clerks and sales personnel in th 
stores he visits, the better will b 
his results. Teach, teach, teach 
that is the salesman’s job. 





Modernizing for Bigger Sales 


(Continued from page 21) 


one way of solving this problem. 
Another way is for the department 
buyer and assistants to maintain 
constant contact with customers 
on the selling instead of devoting 
a disproportionate amount of at- 
tention to routine matters. 

“To balance the present ar- 
rangement every effort is made to 
revitalize the system of stock con- 
trol and customer service, the 
former being especially important 
because of the separation of stock 
and selling units. It is necessary 
to check stocks closely, so that 
there will be no possibility of the 
main floor people selling items 
which happen to be out of stock. 
As for customer service, this has 
already been largely improved, be- 
cause with the absence of cus- 
tomers on the stock floor, the clerks 
can work with greater freedom.” 

The first severe test of the new 
arrangement came during the busy 
market season early in the fall 
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when buyers from all over the 
country flock to St. Louis. It is 
no secret that the weather man 
puts the heat on St. Louis at 
times, and during this market sea- 
son he seemed determined to out- 
do himself. In past market seasons 
salesmen for Ely and Walker have 
found it difficult to get buyers 
back to the store in the afternoons. 
Once out at a cool lunch place they 
were likely not to return, or if they 
did return they were in no mood 
for buying. With the big Carrier 
refrigerating plant pumping con- 
ditioned, refrigerated air into the 
four sales floors it was difficult to 
get buyers out of the store this 
year. Some of them actually want- 
ed to stay and continue buying 
after closing hours. Air-condition- 
ing has facilitated cleaning, and 
has made it possible to display 
merchandise with far less damage 
from dust and dirt than before. 

Fred Quellmalz, who has just 


recently been appointed vice presi 
dent in charge of sales, is an en 
thusiastic booster for the new a 
rangement. Formerly a vice presi 
dent of Butler Brothers at Chi 
cago, Mr. Quellmalz has a splen 
did background in wholesaling and 
is especially interested in styling 
and packaging. He is supervising 
many sales promotional activities 
and the repackaging of many F 
and W lines and items. He is em 
phatic in his assertion that an in 
dependent retail merchant can earn 
substantial profits in spite of 
chains if he will modernize his 
store, engage in aggressive promo 
tions, and stock merchandise whic! 
the public now demands. 

Ely and Walker sales are mor 
than $35,000,000 annually, wit! 
perhaps as much as 60 per cent o 
this total being on goods turne 
out in the company’s own mills an 
factories in Missouri, Arkansas. 
and Illinois. 
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Sales Training 
Directors Form 
Society 


ARLY in November, the Na- 

tional Society of Sales Train- 
ing Executives was _ formally 
launched, with Odin Thomas, sales 
personnel manager, Iron Fireman 
Manufacturing Company, as presi- 
dent; Ralph C. Cathcart, educa- 
tional director, sales department, 
the Texas Company, vice presi- 
dent; and C. William Rados, man- 
ager, Kelvinator National Sales- 
men’s Institute, secretary. The 
organization will be composed of 
sales training directors of pro- 
ducers of various kinds of goods 
and services with retail outlets. 

During recent years, more and 
more national producers have 


taken an active interest in the ef- | 
fectiveness of their sales contacts 
throughout the length of the dis- 

tribution chain, and have been ac- | 


cepting at least part of the respon- 
sibility for sales training. 
Mr. Thomas, president of the 


Society, said, in stressing the im- | 
portant part the sales training | 
function will play in American | 


business during the next few years, 
“Under present conditions we may 


be sure there will be no greater 


number of trained and experienced 


salesmen available in the near fu- | 


ture. Therefore, it is essential for 
the good of both the companies 


and their salesmen, and of business | 


in general, that the present sales- 


men be afforded every opportunity | 


to make the very best use of their 
abilities. 

“Now is the time for long-pull 
ictivities in the perfection of sell- 
ing methods and for revising sell- 
ing methods to keep them abreast 
of the changes in consumer think- 
ing. So much remains to be done 
in this field that we believe the 
progress in the improvement of 
sales methods sorely needs some 
such organization.” 
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WHATEVER your business — manufacturing, retailing, engi- 
neering ... large or small... commercial or professional — 
MARCHANT has a calculator to fit your requirements as well 
as your purse. 

Models range in size from the small hand-operated machine 
up to the world’s most advanced, fully-automatic, all-elec- 
tric calculator. So, you may implement your business with a 
MARCHANT CALCULATOR to do just the work you want with effi- 
ciency and economy. 

The smallest model occupies desk space of only 6 by 10 
inches; the very largest only 11% by 14% inches. 

Every MARCHANT is complete. Every MARCHANT has Dials for 
All 3 Factors, including the key-board factor—eliminating 
zig-zag reading of depressed keys so likely to cause errors. 
Every MARCHANT has Pre-Set Decimals, Complete Capacity 
Carry-over in all carriage dials, and many other features 
exclusive with MARCHANT. 


Have you really considered how a MARCHANT might help your a\* YEA 
business? Why not investigate? To learn how MARCHANT 
CALCULATORS save money by saving time 

and overhead, send this coupon today. 
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MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Home Office: Oakland, California, U.S. A. 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations Give Service Everywhere 








How to Cut Losses from Damaged Shipments 


(Continued from page 32) 


wood containers, much pioneering 
work has been done by the For- 
est Products Laboratory of the 
United States Forestry Service at 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

It is estimated that the volume 
of wood being used today for ship- 
ping containers is probably as 
great as ever before, regardless of 
increasing percentages of fibre- 
board containers. This is because 
of the steady increase in unit ship- 
ments of heavy items which require 
part or all wood for shipping pro- 
tection. 

The engineers at the Forest 
Products Laboratory have classi- 
fied seven forces and stresses which 
they have figured must be resisted 
in ordinary shipping; and to test 
the ability of different kinds of 
woods and types of containers to 
resist these forces, they have de- 
veloped a number of practical 
laboratory procedures and devices. 
They group and define these seven 
forces as those of crushing, bend- 
ing, shearing, diagonal distorting, 
twisting, puncturing, and abrading 
(rasping or wearing). 

A revolving drum is one of the 
oldest of their testing devices ; and 
this test is also common in the sev- 
eral public and numerous company 
laboratories being used largely for 
testing fibreboard containers. This 
drum is often an immense affair, 
12 to 20 feet high, with a hollow 
interior into which the package is 
dropped. It is hexagonal in shape, 
with six interior faces and built-in 
obstructions which cause the pack- 
age to roll about and take drops 
on sides, corners, and ends. This 
test is to imitate in hurry-up fash- 
ion the hardships to a package in 
a long and severe trip. Parcel 
post handling—including passing 
through some of the large city 
post offices—is considered about 
the toughest test a package ordi- 
narily will receive, outside of a 
truck or train wreck. The drum 
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can be kept revolving until the 
package breaks completely, to 
compare this total period with 
that for any other type of con- 
tainer. Another newer testing de- 
vice imitates the impact to a pack- 
age when a truck or freight car 
stops suddenly. 

To supplement their drum test, 
the Forest Products Laboratory 
has devised individual tests which 
are listed as follows: Drop-corner 
test ; drop-edgewise test ; drop-flat- 
wise test; drop-puncture test; 
weaving test; impact-shear test; 
compression-on-diagonal corners 
test. From these they have worked 
out valuable data to rate the rela- 
tive shipping strengths of different 
woods and container or crate 
types. 

The equipment needed especially 
for fibreboard cartons and con- 
tainers has been somewhat stand- 
ardized through laboratory usage. 
The Mullen Test to indicate burst- 
ing or puncture strength of paper- 
board is used generally. The lab- 
oratory of one fibreboard box 
manufacturer is equipped for the 
following tests: Mullen; revolving 
drum; caliper tests for paper and 
paperboard thickness; tests for 
tensile strength; compression tests 
for cartons and containers; tear 
tests for paper and cloth sealing 
tapes ; rigidity tests for containers 
packed and unpacked; tests for 
bending quality, firmness, and 
elasticity ; scuff tests for uniform- 
ity of the product; and chemical 
tests for raw materials in con- 
tainer stock. 

Some container manufacturing 
companies have done’ much, 
through educational booklets and 
circulars, to get before shippers 
an understanding of the qualities 
in materials and fabrication they 
should look for in a reliable and 
economical container. They defi- 
nitely aid the shipper to do his own 
policing of factory materials and 


methods used in his containers. 
Such companies usually are among 
the best clients of general box test- 
ing laboratories, relying on them 
to provide an impartial check on 
the quality of materials and work- 
manship used in their day-by-day 
manufacturing. 

Another development in_ th 
strengthening of shipping contain 
ers for certain uses is the increas 
ing use of outside wire and stee! 
band strapping. Such bands have 
been used for a good many years to 
give added strength to wooden 
boxes and to secure compressed 
bales, but they are now much used 
on comparatively small packages ; 
on odd-shaped packages; and on 
such packages as shook stakes and 
other wooden articles needing to 
be bound together ; also, to bundle 
together smaller cartons to save 
labor in handling, to save carrying 
charges in some cases, and often to 
protect the goods. Such strapping 
of goods has been made convenient 
through new pieces of portable 
equipment to apply strapping, 
which includes a tabie of adjust- 
able height, strapping unit, and a 
coil of strapping material. Still 
another new use of steel strapping 
is to protect such shipments as 
blocks of salt, tinplate, and paper- 
board cartons by binding them 
into a large “floating” unit which 
will more easily absorb impact 
shocks in a truck or freight car. 
Strapping also is much used in 
freight cars to replace more costly 
wood bulkheading, and as anchor 
strapping across the doorways. 

The modern trend is toward 
more factory prepacking of goods 
—more unit packages which can 
go direct to the ultimate consumer ; 
and the public also is demanding 
more speedy deliveries. Such unit 
packages, subjected to hurry-up 
transportation speed, is making 
the safe packing of such goods in- 
creasingly important. 
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Will Government Rule Business as 


It Rules Railroads? 


(Continued from page 35) 


with a desire to move the traffic. 

A fair rate in one case would 
actually leave the commodity at 
its point of origin without ever 
moving it a mile on the railroad. 
What may seem to be a wholly 
fair rate in one circumstance may 
be a prohibitive rate under slightly 
altered conditions. There is an old 
saying in railroading that rates 
are set and the rule of “C”—con- 
sultation, comparison, and compe- 
tition—reigns. 

Into this admittedly difficult 
and complicated situation come the 
members of the Commerce Com- 
mission—charged with no respon- 
sibility of assisting the railroads to 
earn a fair profit, charged with 
no responsibility for the conse- 
quences of their acts—attempting 
to revise and reconstruct the rate 
structure. The fact that the Com- 
mission is honest and attempts to 
be fair in no way alters the facts 
that many decisions have worked 
severe hardships upon the rail- 
roads. 

In discussing the plight of the 
railroads, under Interstate Com- 
merce Commission rule, a_ well- 
known manufacturer took the at- 
titude that he felt sorry for the 
railroads, but after all, he was a 
business man, anxious to ship as 
economically as possible, so, as he 
put it, “I am not inclined to shed 
tears about the plight of the rail- 
roads.” 

But it is exactly this attitude on 
the part of business men which has 
left the gates open for the tremen- 
dous extension of governmental 
regulation in other forms of busi- 
ness than the railroads. As Daniel 
Willard, president of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad Company, 
writes, “Business as such, and as 
separated from the railroads, will 
in time be regulated more or less 
as the railroads have been.” 
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Mr. Willard points out that the 
real and responsible managers and 
owners of business, generally 
speaking, have not shown any per 
sonal interest in railroad rates and 
regulation but have left the matter 
to their traffic managers who have 
in turn endeavored to get for their 
companies the most service at the 
lowest rate. 

To any business man who doubts 
that regulation, typical of that to 
which the railroads must submit, is 
in store for business, here is a com- 
ment from Harold B. Bergen who 
was for many years in charge of 
industrial relations for the Procter 
and Gamble Company. He says, 
“If management does not succeed 
in winning the 
labor, government will end by as- 
suming control of industrial rela- 
tions.” Mr. Bergen is no alarmist, 
and has many years of industrial 
relations experience behind him. He 
is at present on the staff of New 
York University. His experience 
includes a term with James O. Mc- 
Kinsey and Company, widely- 
known management counselors. 

That regulation of industry 
patterned after railroad regula- 
tion is just ahead, unless business 
can prevent it, is seen in govern- 
ment attempts (some very suc- 
cessful) to interfere with labor re- 
lations, pricing, advertising and 
advertising selling 
methods, and other activities which 
have traditionally been free from 
intensive bureaucratic legislation. 

These activities seem to forecast 


cooperation of 


allowances, 


an ever-increasing attempt by the 
government to extend business, 
financial and _ industrial 
tions, just as it extended the regu- 
lation of railroads, basing its 
regulatory powers on legislation 
which, in the beginning, seemed 
harmless enough and thoroughly 
needed. 


regula- 
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Wage and Savings Plan Aids 


Oneida Employees 


Based on the philosophy that 
the worker as well as the cor- 
poration should have a reason- 
able earned surplus, Oneida, 
Ltd., Oneida, New York, promi- 
nent silverware manufacturer, 
has tackled the vexing problem 
of securing incomes for its 
hourly-rate and piecework em- 
ployees. In February of the cur- 
rent year, following months of 
study to formulate a plan that 
would combine universal accep- 
tance and reasonable perma- 
nence, Miles E. Robertson, gen- 
eral manager, placed in effect 
the Security Wage Savings 
Plan. 

The purpose of the plan is to 
offer these workers a minimum 
weekly pay of 36 hours for 49 
weeks. It is based on Oneida’s 
standard work week of 40 hours 
and a work year of 49 weeks-— 
one week out for inventory 
shut-down, one week for vaca- 
tion and six days for standard 
recognized holidays. During any 
week that lack of work forces 
one’s hours of work below 36, 
there is a withdrawal from the 
fund so that the pay envelope 
contains pay for 40 hours. 

Each employee subscribing 
to the plan has a Security Wage 
Savings Account. This is built 
around the Security Wage, an 
annual bonus payment equal to 
72 hours of credit, if the em- 
ployee has been with the com- 
pany for one year but less than 
five years, and 80 hours, if the 
employee has had five or more 
years of service. 

The fund is increased by de- 
posit of the annual Security 
Wage bonus and by deposit of 
all overtime pay credits in ex- 
cess of 44 hours weekly. When 
the account reaches 120 hours 
of credit, overtime deposits 
automatically stop and are 
again resumed, when it falls 
below that mark. With consid- 
erable overtime work since 
August, the accounts are grow- 
ing rapidly. Current standing 
of each employee’s account is 
made in the weekly pay enve- 
lope. 

Upon joining the plan, each 
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employee signs the following 
agreement: “I wish to subscribe 
to the Security Wage Savings 
Plan for the fiscal year 1940. 
Please deposit to my Savings 
Account the 1939 Security Wage 
due me. Furthermore, this will 
authorize you to make with- 
drawals from, and deposits to, 
my savings account in accord- 
ance with the terms of the plan, 
as follows: 

“Withdrawals—whenever, due 
to lack of work, my weekly 
hours fall below 36, please re- 
store my pay envelope to 40 
hour earnings by a withdrawal 
from my Security Wage Sav- 
ings Account, until such sav- 
ings are exhausted. It is under- 
stood that withdrawals cannot 
be made for short time caused 
by any other reason than lack 
of work. 

“Deposits—whenever my Se- 
curity Wage Savings Account 
contains less than 120 hours’ 
earnings, please restore it to 
this approximate amount 
through wéekly deposits of any 
amount I may earn in excess of 
44 hours. : 

“It is further understood that 
any balance in my Security 
Wage Savings Account will be 
paid to me in cash immediately 
if and when I discontinue em- 
ployment with Oneida, Ltd.” 

The plan has enjoyed prac- 
tically 100 per cent employee 
acceptance. Although open only 
to those who have worked for 
the company for one year, it is 
gratifying to the company to 
find that employees not eligible 
at the outset are signifying their 
intention to join, immediately 
upon reaching their first year of 
service. 

The plan met its initial test 
in the spring when for about one 
month there was short time in 
several departments. In every 
instance, where the work week 
was less than 36 hours, the en- 
velopes contained 40 hours of 
pay. 

From the management stand- 
point, the plan has worked re- 
markably well. It will be con- 
tinued and strengthened in 1941. 


Christmas Bells on Milk Wagons 
Build Good-Will for Bowman 


One time of the year that is 
a natural for good-will promo- 
tions is at Christmas—yet many 
companies, believing their busi- 
nesses unsuited to the holiday 
spotlight, allow the merchants 
to run away with all the glory. 

The Bowman Dairy Company, 
Chicago, proves that regardless 
of how remote the product is 
from gift-giving, something can 
still be done to contribute to, 
and awaken in customers, the 
Christmas spirit. Once a year on 
Christmas morning every black 
horse hitched to a dairy delivery 
wagon is dressed up in red and 
green ribbons and jingle bells— 
regular old-fashioned _ sleigh 
bells that stir the memories of 
the grown-ups to days of deep 
snow, sleigh rides, and bright 
red sleds. They like it well 
enough to crawl out of bed 


early to hear and see Dobbin i 
his trimmings. As for the young- 
sters, they are lined up in the 
alleys awaiting the arrival. 

Last year was the third th 
company has used jingle bells 
in this fashion. Never before, 
however, was it done on so large 
a scale for 1,700 strings of 
large-sized jingle bells were «i 
vided equally between the horses 
and the auto trucks. Each 
the black horses (the c 
pany’s delivery horses are 
black—a pet idea of one of ! 
founders) wears the bells 
ribbons over his head 
withers, while on the mo 
trucks the strings are attac 
to the radiator caps. In s 
districts where children abm 
the delivery men wear |! 
around their wrists for a 
tional jingles. 
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Vending Machine Profit Pays 
For Funeral Flowers 


To replace the usual collec- 
tion for flowers whenever an 
employee or member of his im- 
mediate family becomes ill or 
lies, a special fund has been 
set aside at the Dumore Elec- 
ric Company, Racine, Wiscon- 
sin. The fund comes from the 
profits of five dispensing ma- 
‘hines throughout the plant. 
['wo candy machines, two soft 
lrink machines, and one milk 
lispenser earn $30 to $40 each 
nonth, more than enough to 
ake care of these emergencies. 
surplus profits are applied to 
‘und for the annual summer 
vienic. 

Notice is posted on the bulle- 
in board near the time clock of 
he death of any employee or 
nember of his immediate fam- 
ly, announcing a definite time 
n the evening for plant mem- 
ers to visit the home and pay 
their respects. The management 
inds that a larger group of em- 
ployees turn out when a definite 


time is set. Before this pro- 
cedure was started, only a 
handful of friends appeared at 
a fellow-worker’s home at such 
times of bereavement. Many 
more showed interest in com- 
ing but they “never got around 
to it.” Employees have fre- 
quently expressed their appre- 
ciation of the new routine. 

Another gesture of good-will 
is the birthday greeting signed 
by Dumore’s president and sent 
to each employee in factory and 
office on his or her birthday. 
Birth dates are taken from the 
social security cards and set up 
in a special index in which the 
signed cards are placed. Work- 
ers have a warmer feeling for 
a company which treats them 
like human beings instead of 
mere cogs in a machine. Many 
of them have expressed wonder 
at how a busy president can 
remember their individual birth- 
days even when he is out of 
town. 





Visking’s Profit- 
Saving Plan 


Opportunities to share in the 
profits of a company beyond the 
wages earned give employees a 
ereater sense of security in their 
jobs and encourage them to stay 
with the company after they 
have been trained to a high de- 
gree of efficiency at their jobs. 

The Visking Corporation, Chi- 
cago manufacturer of sausage 
casings, operates a wage divi- 
dend plan, devised by the com- 
pany’s president in 1935. Under 
this plan, all wage earners are 
credited annually with a certain 
percentage of the company’s 
earnings, the sum fixed by the 
board of directors. Each em- 
ployee gets one-tenth of his 
lividend in cash. The rest is 
urned over to a trust company 
for conservation and investment. 

If an employee quits or leaves 
the company for any reason, he 
s entitled to half-pay until his 
‘redits are used up. He may also 
\raw on the fund in emergen- 
ies, and take eighty-six weeks 
to pay it back. 

The idea of the part cash 
turnover is to give each em- 
ployee an actual sense that the 
money has been put away for 
him. Employees report that the 
fund has helped them meet more 
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confidently the grave emergen- 
cies which they must sometimes 
face—accidents, death, and 
sickness of their own or of mem- 
bers of their family. Several 
employees have been able to 
build their own homes on loans 
from this fund. 

Small loans up to $75 are 
available through an employee 
welfare fund. Money for this 
fund comes from profits accru- 
ing from employee activities, 
and from the proceeds from 
vending machines in the plant. 
This money is invested to earn 
6 per cent interest, and em- 
ployees may borrow at an inter- 
est rate of 10 per cent. 

An analysis of the causes of 
lost time through accidents to 
the Visking Corporation, Chi- 
cago, showed that employees of 
the firm had a low rate of acci- 
dents during working hours. A 
far greater percentage of the 
accidents which did occur hap- 
pened on the way to and from 
work. So the company took out 
insurance covering employees on 
their way to and from the plant. 
The company finds that about 
ten employees a year, out of a 
staff of 800, take advantage of 
this type of accident insurance. 

A disability plan, introduced 
in January 1939, has served one- 
fourth of the employees of the 
company in the first year of its 
operation. 


R. F. ATTNER 
Ray 


Ray is a correspondent in our Han 
cock Valve+ Division. He has been 
with our company in various capac 
ities lor the past eighteen years His 
home town is Boston and he insists 


Ray likes all types 


of indoor and outdoor sports, being 


he is proud of it 


particularly good at baseball 


ANTHONY J. ALEXANDER 
‘Al 


He has 


heen with our company tor eleven 


Al is our senior expediter 


He is married and hails from 
Brooklyn, New Yeok. His experienc 


includes being a custom house cle rk 


years 


For hobbies he enjoys baseball, bas 


ke thall and fishing 


Manning, Maxwell and Moore 
Issue “Get Acquainted” Book 


With pictures and brief 
sketches of sixteen executives, 
clerks, and correspondents, 
Manning, Maxwell and Moore, 
Inc., Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
manufacturers of railroad and 
other supplies, introduce cus- 
tomers to these men. 

Titled, Let’s Get Acquainted, 
the envelope-size booklet points 
out that customers may like to 
know something about the men 
who write them letters. It says: 
“These men are just like you 
the same kind of likable, human 
chaps. They have wives that are 
still their sweethearts. They are 
crazy about their children. 
Every last one of our boys is 
trying his darndest to make 
Manning, Maxwell and Moore 
the finest company in the coun- 
try. Every one of them is work- 
ing to beat the band to make 
just like you.” 

Typical of the personality 
sketches of the men we find this 
one of Schuyler (Hank) Good- 
win. It says: “Hank is a corre- 
spondent in our Instrument Di- 
vision and has been associated 
with our company for the past 
fourteen years. He is married, 
but has no children. He 
born in Chicago, Illinois, and at- 
tended Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute. His past experiences 
include various types of public 
utility work. Hank was in the 
Army at the Mexican border in 
1916 and overseas in 1917 and 
1918. Hank’s hobby is photog- 


root 1 


was 


raphy and he made all the snap- 
shots in this book.” 

Above is a reproduction of 
the center spread of Let’s Get 
{equainted, showing the way 
this material was presented. 

Inexpensive. but well done, 
this book ought to go a long 
way toward cementing friendly 
relations with every customer 
of the company to whom it is 
sent. Louis H. Brendel, man- 
ager of jobber relations, says 
the book has just recently been 
mailed but that many friendly 
comments have received. 

Inserted in the back of the 
book is a reply card to encour- 
age customers to write informa- 
tion about themselves. including 
marital status, children, hob- 
bies, birthday and wedding an- 


been 


niversaries. 

Manning, Maxwell and Moore 
has a long tradition of friend- 
liness in business, at least part 
of which stems from the ex- 
ploits of Diamond Jim Brady, 
whose fame still glows in the 
annals of American business. 
He was a great salesman, a 
magnificent entertainer, and 
tradition has it that he knew 
more railroad presidents inti- 
mately than any other living 
man. Whether _ it Mr. 
Brady or someone else who de- 
veloped this company’s friendly 
attitude toward customers, the 
fact remains that the booklet 
here described is a good ex- 
ample of friendship in business. 


was 
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MEAT MONTH ;, BUSHES 








JANUARY: SPECIAL EVENTS 


New Year’s Day. Emancipation Proclamation, 
1863. Federal Job Insurance created, 1936. Social 
Security effective, 1937. Paul Revere born, 1735. 
Rose Bowl and Cotton Bowl football games. 


James Wolfe born, 1727. 


U. S. Postal Banks established 28 years ago. 
Cicero born, 106 B.C. 


Jacob Grimm (Grimm’s Fairy Tales) born, 1785. 


James Watt patented the improved steam engine, 
1769. Great Northern R. R. completed, 1893. 


Joan of Are born, 1412. 


Commercial radio telephone service opened be- 
tween N. Y. C. and London, 1927. First national 
election, 1789. First bank in America opened in 
Philadelphia, 1782. 


Battle of New Orleans, 1815—legal holiday in 
Louisiana. 


Photography (daguerreotype) first used, 1839. 


Ethan Allen born, 1737. England adopted penny 
postage, 1840. 


Alexander Hamilton born, 1757. 


Arbitration Treaty signed by Canada and the 
U. S., 1909. Edmund Burke born, 1729. 


English colonists arrived to settle Georgia, 1733. 
Salmon P. Chase born, 1808. Congress decided 
American Colonies should have a new flag, 1777. 


Radio telephone from New York to London dem- 
onstrated by Bell engineers, 1923. 


Otis elevator patented, 1861. First locomotive 
built for actual use, U. S., 1831. 


National Prohibition (18th Amendment) in effect, 
1920; repealed December 5, 1933. 


Benjamin Franklin born, 1706. 


Daniel Webster born, 1782. Detroit incorporated 
as a city, 1802. 


Robert E. Lee born, 1807—legal holiday in the 
South. James Watt born, 1736; Edgar Allan Poe, 
1809. Order of the Garter established, 1350. Dis- 
covery of gold in California, 1848. 


First session of English Parliament, 1265. Panama 
Canal begun, 1882. 


“Stonewall” Jackson born, 1824; John C. Fre- 
mont, 1813; John Fitch, inventor, 1743. First 
Kiwanis Club organized, Detroit, 1915. 


Queen Victoria died, 1901—end of the Victorian 
era. National Association of Manufacturers 
founded, 1879. 


23. 
24. 


25. 


27. 
28. 


29. 
30. 


31. 


John Hancock born, 1737. 


First meeting of the London Chamber of Com 
merce, 1882. Morse exhibited the telegraph, 1838 


Robert Burns born, 1759. The great Hayne 
Webster debate, January 25 and 26, 1830. Holle) 
converter for making Bessemer steel patented 
1869. 


Canadian Great Western Railway opened, 1854 


First commercial telephone exchange in the worl: 
opened at New Haven, Conn., 1878. 


Thomas Paine born, 1737. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, 32nd President, born 
1882. Invention of the spinning-jenny, 1779. 


Ben Jonson born, 1574; Gouverneur Morris, 1752 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


13-16 
11-13 
20 
27-31 
7- 9 
27-31 
15-18 
27-29 
8 
21 
27-30 
20-25 
22-24 
9-11 
10-11 
20-21 
27-29 
12-16 
27-29 
8- 9 
29-31 
27-29 
12-15 
15-18 
19 
20-22 
18-25 
7-10 


22 
20 
13-17 
20 

6- 9 


4- 5 
26-29 


All-Industry Refrigeration and Air-Conditioning, Chicago 

American Engineering Council, Washington 

American Institute of Decorators, Boston 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Philadelphia 

American National Livestock Assn., Fort Worth, Tex. 

American Road Builders Assn., N. Y. C. 

American Society of Civil Engineers, N. Y. C. 

American Society of Landscape Architects, Cleveland 

American Washer and Ironer Manufacturers Assn., Chicago 

Assn. Automotive Tool and Die Manufacturers, Detroit 

Automotive Accessories Exposition, N. Y. C. 

Canning Machinery and Suppliers Assn., Chicago 

Cycle Trades of America, N. Y. C. 

Institute of Radio Engineers, N. Y. C. 

Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel, Baltimore 

National American Wholesale Grocers Assn., Chicago 

National Assn. of Air Filter Manufacturers,. Kansas City, Mo 

National Assn. of Dyers and Cleaners, Kansas City, Mo. 

National Assn. of Hardwood Wholesalers, Chicago 

National Assn. of Hosiery Manufacturers, N. Y. C. 

National Assn. of Real Estate Boards, New Orleans 

National Assn. of Retail Clothiers and Furnishers, Chicago 

National Assn. of Retail Secretaries, N. Y. C. 

National Assn. of Tobacco Distributors, Chicago 

National Canners Assn., Chicago 

National Crushed Stone Assn., Cincinnati 

National Food Brokers Assn., Chicago 

National League of Wholesale Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Dis- 
tributors, Cleveland 

National Pickle Packers Assn., Chicago 

National Preservers Assn., Chicago 

National Retail Dry Goods Assn., N. Y. C. 

National Retail Grocers Secretaries Assn., Chicago 

National Shoe Fair, conducted jointly by the National Boot 
and Shoe Mfrs. Assn. and the National Shoe Retailers Assn 
Chicago 

National] Shoe Travelers Assn., 30th annual convention, Chicag: 

National Sporting Goods Distributors Assn., Chicago 


3rd week—Paper Bag Manufacturers Institute, N. Y. C. 


6-10 
14-17 
27-29 
10-20 


Society of Automotive Engineers, Detroit 

United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Assn., St. Louis 
United Roofing Contractors Assn., Louisville 
Veneer Assn., Chicago 


21-23 Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, N. Y. C. 
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Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 
ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 
sales. Regular space rates will be paid upon publication for each contribution used 
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1. Use Early Morning for 
Follow-Up Letters 


Follow-up letters in the sales depart- 
ment of the Dumore Electric Company, 
Racine, Wisconsin, get answered under 
a new office procedure recently inaugu- 
rated. Formerly these follow-ups had 
been a “bottle-neck” in the sales depart- 
ment, and in the flurry of taking care of 
immediate business were just set aside 
and never followed through. 

The sales manager observed that the 
day’s mail never reached the desks until 
a half hour or more after the staff was 
ready for work. A year ago he an- 
nounced to his men that that period 
would be the time for everyone to dic- 
tate follow-up letters. Now these letters 
are tackled first thing each morning, 
when minds are fresh, and spirit can 
be brought into them. As soon as the 
regular day’s mail comes in they can be 
put aside until the next day. Most im- 
portant, the job gets done. 


2. Air-Conditioning Cuts 
Illness in Drafting Room 


The Pullman Company figures that it 
has speeded up work in its drafting room 
by at least 10 per cent since air-condi- 
tioning and indirect lighting were in- 
stalled in the new drafting room of the 
plant. The improved air and light have 
also cut absences because of colds and 
minor iJJnesses by more than 10 per cent. 

“Anybody who has had experience 
working at a drafting board will appre- 
ciate the importance of enough light and 
air to keep a man from feeling drowsy 
after several hours of bending over a 
drafting board,” said Andrew Christian- 
son, consulting engineer who constructed 
the new drafting room for the 165 
draftsmen employed by the company. 

The indirect lighting, draftsmen have 
reported, makes it possible for them to 
work without shadows cast on their 
papers. Naturally this is easier on the 
eyes and makes it easier to turn out a 
clean-cut, accurate job in minimum time. 

Air-conditioning was installed in the 
drafting room, the safety vault, the blue- 
print room, and the filing room. In all 
these departments, company engineers 
had noticed a tendency of workers to 
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get drowsy toward the end of the day, 
a condition which no longer exists. 

“Our only regret,’ Mr. Christianson 
commented, “was that we didn’t have 
the air-conditioning put in throughout 
the office at the time of building, since 
the job would have been less expensive 
at the time than it would be now after 
construction has been completed.” 


3. Foremen Exchange 
Ideas with Salesmen 


For the first time in the history of the 
Wheary Trunk Company, Racine, Wis- 
consin, foremen in the various sections 
of the plant who were responsible for 
the production of the new merchandise 
in the fall line were able to shake hands 
with the men on the outside who sell it. 

Factory foremen and salesmen sat side 
by side at the company banquet which 
climaxed a week of sales meetings. They 
exchanged ideas for better cooperation 
and increased production for both sales- 
men and factory workers. 

“Factory foremen and salesmen liked 
the chance to get together,” commented 
Charles Drake, advertising manager of 
the company. “The friendliness of the 
get-together made them all feel more 
interest in the push we are putting into 
our new line, made them more spirited 
about the need for fast production and 
quick deliveries. We feel that they will 
all put a little more into it when they 
feel they’re part of the whole picture, 
and that the other fellow appreciates 
their effort.” 


4. Seek Data on All 
Skills of Employees 


In an endeavor to fit the right per- 
son into the right groove, and believing 
that among their many thousands of em- 
ployees special talents might go to waste, 
Marshall Field and Company, Chicago, 
through their personnel director, invited 
employees to place their special quali- 
fications and desires before the manage- 
ment, if these employees felt dissatisfied 
in their own department, or less satis- 
fied with the type of work in which they 
were engaged than they would be in 
some other department or some other 
kind of work. 


In this way the employee who had 
equipped himself or herself with special 
training was encouraged to use this edu- 
cation toward acquiring a position to 
which he would be fit. The policy of this 
concern of promoting, where possible, 
from the ranks, gives the ambitious em- 
ployee an opportunity to forge ahead. 
And the plan of fitting the employee into 
the groove for which he is best suited is 
an incentive for special study and edu- 
cation. Thus if an employee’s hobby is 
photography and he has acquired above- 
the-average knowledge by pursuing it, it 
is the personnel department’s belief that 
this training can be used to advantage 
in this department and notation is made 
of this employee’s qualifications for im- 
mediate or later consideration. 


5. Descriptive Photos 
Make Directions Clear 


When the Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company, Boston, was confronted with a 
prohibitive maintenance cost of Venetian 
blinds at the windows of its modern office 
building, it decided something had to 
be done to instruct all employees in the 
proper operation of Venetian blinds. 

Investigation had shown that cords 
were breaking and fraying because the 
slats were stacked too tightly when the 
blinds were raised. In releasing the 
blinds, too great a pull on the cord 
weakened it. Also, employees were care- 
less in their handling, allowing the blinds 
to drop their full length. Again, when 
fastened the slats were uneven, giving 
a bad appearance to the windows and 
straining the cords as well. 

The company considered that a typed 
bulletin might simply be thrown in the 
wastebasket and forgotten; calling em- 
ployees together for a demonstration 
would take time and many employees 
would not be present. It was decided to 
take photographs showing right and 
wrong positions. Four photos were made 
and reproduced on circulars with short, 
informative text, instructing the reader 
in correct and incorrect operation. The 
circulars were distributed to every em- 
ployee. The photographic illustrations 
compelled attention and within a very 
short time the maintenance cost was re- 
duced 50 per cent. 
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-ILM 
STENCIL 


It’sin theair...everywhere! 


Yes, Tempo Film is the chief topic in stencil 
circles today. Never before has a stencil 
solved these four major problems: type- 
filling, type-cleaning, cut-outs 
swelling. In these achievements, 
Film has no equal in quality, nor in economy. 


It’s worth trying. Our Trial Order Plan | 
does not obligate you but it does open the | 


way to a new high in stencil service. 


Or, if advance details are 
desired, 
vertisement to your let- 
terhead and mail today. 


MILO HARDING CO. 


438 W. Pico Blvd., Los An- 
geles, Cal., 


Tics 
1M e 


FILM 
STENCIL 


EXECUTIVES—:. Individual 
Stationery Should 
Reflect Stability and Prestige. Send for Sam- 
ples of Steel-Die Engraved Executive Sta- 
tionery. Please Use Your Letterhead. 
IMPERIAL ENGRAVING COMPANY 


27 Warren Street New York City 


Simple and efficient, WHEELDEX is idea) 
for inventory and all hand-posted ree- 
ords in any volume. 


Better see Wheeldex adv. page 51 


LOW PRICES QUICK SEAVICE HIGH QUALITY 
GUMMED oR UNGUMMED 
TYPE -ENGRAVED-ROLL 


TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE 


F@ANKFORO ave 





LETTERHEADS £(tithographed) 


For as Low as $1.10 a Thousand 


Send us a sample of your present letterhead and let us 
quote our mass production price for quality work on any 
quantity in which you buy. Our Letterhead Clinic will 
re-design your old letterhead, if you wish, and submit 
sketches absolutely free and without obligation, to- 
gether with our quotation. 

UNIVERSAL LITHOGRAPHING CO. 

(A Subsidiary of Peerless Lithographing Co.) 

Dept. 312, 4313 Diversey Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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6. Petty Cash Voucher 
Stops Alterations 


Mimeographed in triplicate on sheets 
414, by 514 inches, petty cash vouchers 
which are difficult to alter are used by the 
National Sugar Refining Company. The 
safety feature consists of a row of figures 
in two columns starting with $1.00 and 
going up in five-, ten-, twenty-five-dollar 
units to $300. 

When the supervisor who authorizes the 
payment initials the voucher, he crosses 
out one of these figures to limit the pay- 
ment, so that the voucher has the feature 
of reading “Not over $10.00,” which dis- 
courages alteration. 

While this safety feature is probably 
not 100 per cent perfect, it is a worth- 
while precaution where petty cash is paid 
out to many people in the course of the 
business day. A reproduction of this 
voucher appears above. 


7. Efficient Telephone 
Service for Customers 


All telephone requests for travel in- 
formation, train service, fares, and 
reservations for sleeping and parlor car 
space are now handled by a single bureau 
just established at Central Station, Chi- 
cago, by the Illinois Central System. 

The passenger traffic manager of the 
railroad explained that by concentrating 
all passenger telephone queries through 
one telephone number, the railroad not 
only is able to answer all travel inquiries 
completely and promptly, but also to 
eliminate delay in handling reservations. 

A competent and experienced staff of 
six girls is on duty to provide day and 
night service, including Sundays and holi- 
days. They work on telephone boards 
that have direct wires with several of 


their ticket offices and hotels and thres 
or four outside lines. 

In front of the operators are diagran 
racks which have the names and number 
of the various trains listed horizontal] 
across the length of the racks and the 
days of the month listed vertically 
Groups of cards representing the coaches 
of the trains are placed in the variou 
cubby-holes according to the day the, 
leave on a particular trip. A record of 
all reservations by telephone, telegraph, 
and mail is made on these cards. Thus, 
the telephone operators can answer an 
requests easily, quickly, and efficientl; 

To get train information now, insteac 
of calling the ticket agent, which might 
take him away from a customer who is 
waiting at the ticket office, all calls are 
sent direct to the central board, and 
their requests are filled there. Loca 
ticket offices call the central board wher 
they want information regarding trai 
reservations, or train times, and they 
are given this information in less time 
than they themselves could get it under 
the former system. 

Formerly, a customer phoning a ticket 
agent might have to wait twenty or 
thirty seconds while the agent finished 
serving a customer at the counter. Now 
calls are answered within five seconds. 
The greatest number of calls handled in 
one day has been 2,558. Ordinarily, the 
average runs about 1,000 to 1,200 call 
and about 100 telegrams a day. 

In addition to the diagram racks, large 
blackboards covering two walls give sup- 
plementary tourist rates and informatior 
for the now popular winter vacations in 
the South. Also, a conveniently located 
‘elAutograph unit, operated from the 
telegraph office, gives hourly reports of 
when certain trains will arrive, if the 
are late, early, or on time. The operators 
are also supplied with a complete set of 


tariff, hotel information, tourist tariff, etc 
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8. Customers’ Room Used 
For Free Service to Public 


Newly furnished quarters of Illinois 
Bell Telephone Company’s out-of-town 
directory library serves from 1,400 to 
1,500 persons every month. The library, 
opened in October 1940, contains 800 
directories, some from foreign lands. 
This new customers’ room is situated on 
the first floor, so as to be more accessible 
to customers than it was formerly on the 
seventeenth. 

Anyone may take advantage of the 
new Chicago customers’ room free of 
charge. The room itself has seating ca- 
pacity for sixteen or twenty customers 
at a time. Off the main room are a tele- 
phone booth and two other private rooms 
for long distance or sequence calls, all of 
which are completely air-conditioned and 
soundproofed. The private rooms are 
furnished with a large desk, comfortable 
chair, and good lighting. They are used 
mostly by out-of-town salesmen, cam- 
paigners, who make a large number of 
consecutive calls, and people who do not 
want to tie up their home phones. Long 
distance calls are billed to the caller just 
as they would be at his home. A customer 
and three members of the customers’ 
room staff are shown in the photograph 
below. 

The directories themselves are placed 
on shelves in alphabetical order, accord- 
ing to states. In each volume the direc- 
tories of all the cities of considerable 
size are listed alphabetically. An added 
convenience is the price list directory of 
telephone rates to principal cities. 

Orders are taken for directories of any 
city in the United States. The room 
maintains a stock of Illinois directories. 

The greatest number of customers are 
handled in December, the Christmas- 
eard-sending month, with the number of 
requests nearing 2,500. 
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9. Train-Taxi Plan Saves 
Time for Business Men 


A special train-taxicab service for 
business men went into effect June 1, 
1940, in twenty-five large cities in the 
East and the Middle West. Due to the 
fact that salesmen using this service can 
spend considerably more time with out 
of-town customers, there has been a 
steadily increasing demand for this type 
of transportation. 

This service provides chauffeur-driven 
cabs covering a six-hour business day 
between 9:00 A.M. and 3:00 P.M. at a 
flat rate of $5.00. Arrangements for this 
service may be made in any of the fol- 


lowing cities: 


Akron Cleveland Rochester 
Albany Columbus Schenectady 
Baltimore Dayton Syracuse 
Boston Erie roledo 


Trenton 
Utica 
Youngstown 


Buffalo 
Camden 
Canton 
Cincinnati 


Indianapolis 
Louisville 
Philadelphia 
Reading 
The same charge will apply to any 
continuous four-hour run in Chieago and 
Pittsburgh. 

The railroad ticket 
issuing coupons en 


igents handle the 
arrangements by 
titling rail passengers to the special rate. 
Leading cab companies in the twenty 
five cities have entered into a contract 
with the Cab Research Bureau to fur 
nish the service. 

Several advantages in using this serv 
ice have been pointed out. Among them 


ire these: (1) Almost unlimited calls 


may be made, (2) energy is conserved, 


(3) time is saved, (4) transportation de 
lays are eliminated, (5) no parking prob 
lems, (6) need for getting directions 
eliminated, (7 makes every working 


hour a productive nour 
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ar cast-a CORE FEED™ 


ERASING MACHINE! 








The New BRUNING Hollow Shaft Eraser 


An entirely new principle brings to electric 
erasing machines the convenience of an 
automatic pencil! The new Bruning Eraser 
holds a 7" rubber core which can be fed 
down as needed ... eliminating frequent 
eraser changes! Other advantages include: 


1. SKF ball bearing chuck provides extra 
wear and trouble-free operation . . . 
2. Lightweight die cast aluminum housing 
. convenient control button. 


3. Fan-cooled, long-life motor. 


The Bruning Eraser soon pays for itself in 
drafting reoms—bookkeeping, statistical, 
accounting and stenographic departments, 
wherever fast, clean erasing is needed. For 
information write Charles Bruning Com- 


pany, Inc., 100 Reade St., New York, N.Y. 


1099— 198B 


BRUNING Since 1897 
BRANCHES IN 12 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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TIME 
MONEY 
and SPACE 


There is an extra premium on efficiency 
today, and some of the more than 30 stand- 
ard Wheeldex units can profitably replace 
much of your present card handling equip- 
ment. Wheeldex is saving dollars and pre- 
cious time for others—let us tell you who 

where—how. Simply write for printed 
matter. 





Wheeldex Manufacturing Co. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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UEF’’s Double Register 


Sundstrand 


A NEW adding-figuring machine, the 
Underwood Sundstrand Portable Electric 
Duplex Quiet Model, has been announced 
by the Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany. 

Two registers on this machine give 
group totals and grand totals simulta- 
neously, making it virtually two machines 
in one. Each register may function in- 
dependently, and both registers have di- 
rect subtraction and credit balance fea- 
tures. Three-point control with motorized 
keys for subtraction, addition, nonaddi- 
tion, subtotaling, and totaling gives the 
new Duplex the operating ease and speed 
of single register Sundstrand models. 

When figures are entered on the single 
ten-key keyboard, each item recorded 
enters two registers automatically and 
at the same time. The “A” register pro- 
vides group totals without disturbing 
the accumulated amount in the “B” 
register. When the grand total is 
wanted, a touch of the lever and it is 
printed accurately and instantaneously 
without the necessity of checking or re- 
listing. 

Amounts may be subtracted as well as 
added in either or both registers. If the 
amounts subtracted exceed those added, 
the credit balance feature gives a direct 
answer in which the difference is auto- 
matically printed and identified. 

When multiplying or dividing, prod- 
ucts or quotients are calculated on one 
register and accumulated on the other. 
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Gummed Backing Sheets 
Cut Stencil Costs 


PITTSBURGH Typewriter and Supply 
Company has hit upon an idea which cuts 
costs of duplicator stencils considerably 
—that is, backing sheets which are gum- 
med with a special soluble gum and sepa- 
rate stencils. To do Mimeographing, the 
gummed strip on the backing sheets is 
moistened, just as an envelope flap is, 


and the stencil is placed on the backin; 
sheet. Extra gummed strip backing sheet 
may be purchased and stencils and back 
ing sheets may be cut into varying size 
as required, thus saving stencils. 

By using these separate backing sheet 
and stencils the user makes his own com 
pleted stencil and backing sheet. 


Comptometer Improve- 
ment Aids Operators 


\ NEW _ improvement 
crease operating speeds and accuracy 
and reduce eye fatigue for operators of 
the Model M Comptometer has just beer 
announced by Felt and Tarrant Manu 
facturing Company. 

The improvement is in the answer 
register where all ciphers preceding the 
actual answer have been eliminated, per 
mitting answers to be more easily read 
Previously an answer read, for example, 
00000056735. In the improved Model M 
it reads 56735. Thus, the operator’s eye- 
travel is limited to the length of the 
answer rather than the entire length ot 
the answer register. 

To further aid the operator in reading 
results accurately, all ciphers that are 
actually part of the answer (termed 
“active ciphers”) are solid. Tests have 
shown that these “solid ciphers” are more 
quickly and easily distinguishable from 
other figures in the answer register. 

The new improvement is covered by 
broad patents and will be exclusive to 
Comptometers. Readers may obtain 
demonstration from any Felt and Tar 
rant sales office. 


which will in 
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Payroll Calculator for 
Quick Figuring Time 


TO FACILITATE the computing of 
payrolls under the forty-hour provision 
of the Wages and Hours Act, Acme 
Visible Records, Inc., has perfected a 
payroll calculator that eliminates the 
need for figuring of machine work. 
Utilizing the time-tested advantages of 
visible records, the Acme Calculator re- 
veals at a glance the total amount due 
iny wage earner in regular and over- 
time pay. 

The Acme Pay Calculator contains 261 
individual wage rate tables covering 
every period of service from 4, hour to 
60 hours. The wage rates from 30 cents 
to $1.50 are in 4%4-cent steps and those 
from $1.50 to $2.00 in 2%/%-cent steps. 
Wages are shown for 44, %, %4, and 
full-hour periods. 


Portable Humidifier to 
Increase Comfort 


\FTER a three-year development trial 
n research laboratories and in the fiel«, 
Carrier Corporation has introduced a 
ortable humidifier for home and office. 
Based on the “pre-evaporative” prin- 
iple, the new humidifier is designed to 
dd moisture to the dried-out air coming 
from radiators and hot-air registers. The 
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pre-evaporation feature moistens the air 
as it is drawn into the humidifier. At 
the same time the air is also cleaned. The 
moistened air is then blown through the 
room or office by a propeller fan 

Thermostatic controls are unnecessary 
because the air absorbs water according 
to the relative humidity, and no water 
connection is needed. The power used for 
a 50-watt bulb will operate the fan 


/ 
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HAVE YOUR TYPIST 
TURN OUT MORE 
WORK AND MAKE 
FEWER ERRORS 


A Burns Copyholder will 
help your typist do better 
work — and 
do more of 
it. Call your 
stationer, or 
write for 
free trial. 


American Aute- 
matic Electric 
Sales Company, 
1033 W. Van 
Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


BURNS 
COPYHOLDER 
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t°s as 
easy as this! 


At New York's Grand Central Ter- 
minal just toss your bag to a porter 
and say “Hotel Roosevelt”... He ll 
escort you through our private pas- 
sageway, direct to the Roosevelt 
lobby . . . Time-saving convenience 
and complete comfort... Satisfying 


. . Restful rooms, from $4. 


HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


meals . 














Paper Drills 








(Electric Paper Drill 


FAST—SAFE—POSITIVE 


Gravity Chip Disposal. MODEL Ss 


BENCH 
MODEL 


$67>° 


FUOT OPERATED Model in 
Steel Cabinet Stand 19x20” 
table, 35” high. 


52° FREE TRIAL OFFER 


LASSCO PRODUCTS, INC. 
489 Hague St., Rochester, N. Y. / 








Loose Leaf Binders 





as 


NOT GET OUR 
SAMPLES AND 
IDEAS FOR A 
FITTING ANNIVERSARY SEAL TO USE ON YOUR 
OUTGOING MAIL? ANNIVERSARIES) STRENGTHEN 
GOOD-WILL. .. . PUBLICIZE T ty MORE. 


THE FOXON COMPA 


241 WEST PARK ST., PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
EMBOSSED FOIL SEALS + TAGS + DISPLAYS 





Paper Punches 








AMERICAN BUSINESS MAN INTERESTED 
IN CUTTING BINDER EXPENSE? 


JOYCE DOUBLE-DUTY BINDERS 
SAVE YOU 50%! 


Proven Economy! Over % Million in Use! 


FLEXIBLE SPRING POST SELF BINDER 
ALWAYS OPENS FLAT 

Serves for eurrent use—then does double 

duty as a storage binder. Made to fit any 

size sheet or form. Investigate today. Send 

for free trial offer or literature. 


THE EDWARD J. JOYCE FILING CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1904 


56 W. WASHINGTON ST. CHICAGO 














House Organs 


—~\HOUSE MAGAZINES 


Build Good Will among your em- 
ployees, sales force or branch offices 
with a House Magazine all your 
own. We can help you with sugges- 
tions, attractive cover designs, ete. 
Our prices are lower because we are 
specialists. Free samplesand prices. 


The National Publishers Press 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 








Mail Order and Agents’ Names 


ORIGINAL LETTERS 
1000 Agents and M. 0. Buyers $4.00 


Increase your mail advertising returns by using 
genuine original of bona fide agents and mail 
order buyers received direct from national ad- 
vertising. Investigate at once. Write today for 
complete particulars. 


CROWN MAIL ORDER CO. 
164 Monroe St. Dept. AB 





New York 


54 


CLICK! It’s Punched 
with CLIX... 


As simple as that. Insert 
sheet, press and CLIX 
. has punched three 
holes to fit all standard 
3-ring binders. Small, 
compact, convenient, in- 
expensive. No adjust- RT F988 none 
ments. Always ready j - 
$2.50 at your stationers 
or order direct. 


Special model for 7-hole 
standard punching, $4. 
NEW ENGLAND PAPER PUNCH COMPANY 


95 Washington Avenue Natick, Mass. 





Steel Signals 





COOKS STAINLESS STE! 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatie reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free; no obligation. 


THE H. C. COOK CO. 38 Beaver St. 


Ansonia, Conn. 





Filing Systems 





You too can profit by applying WHEEL- 
DEX motion economy methods to increase 
your office production. 


Better see Wheeldex adv. page 51 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editors 


of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





Negotiable Instruments— 
How to Protect Them 


PRECAUTIONARY measures for the 
handling and control of negotiable in 
struments is the subject of a_ booklet, 
Negotiable Instruments, Safe guarding 
Their Use, just issued by the Todd Com 
pany, manufacturer of check-writing 
equipment and supplies. This study was 
made as a result of inquiries from bank 
ers as to proper measures which should 
be adopted to guard against alteration, 
forgery, and theft of negotiable instru- 
ments. The recommendations contained 
in the study are the result of the Todd 
Company’s own research in combination 
with expert banking opinion. 


Report on Meeting on 
Consumer Relations 


SPONSORED by the General Printing 
Ink Corporation, a series of printing and 
advertising clinics is being held this 
year in New York. The discussion carried 
on at the fourth meeting of this group 
was on consumer relations, and a report 
of the meeting has been published in 
booklet form, available on request. The 
speakers were Dr. Kenneth Dameron 
who is director of the Committee on 
Consumer Relations in Advertising, and 
Ephraim Freedman, director of Macy's 
Bureau of Standards. Dr. Dameron dis 
cussed the consumer movement as a 
whole, while Mr. Freedman showed what 
Macy’s, as a buying agent of the public 
as he termed it, is doing to improve 
consumer relations. 


Catalog of Aluminum 
Chairs 


DONE in two colors, the new General 
Fireproofing Company’s catalog presents 
its line of aluminum chairs, An introduc- 
tion tells the story of correct seating, 
with emphasis on the factors which must 
be considered in designing  chairs- 
proper distribution of weight, balance, 
mobility, weight, and appearance 
Twenty-five different aluminum office 
chairs are pictured and described anc 
at the back of the booklet covering ma- 
terials and finishes are treated. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 





THE 
BUSINESS 


MARKET PLACE 


Harry K. Gooparr, Classified Advertising Manager 





It will pay you as a reader of AMERICAN BUSINESS to read thess 
announcements. Answer those that interest you, so that the advertiser can 


boldface type and centered—$1.00. White space $1.00 per agate line. 
Display Classified. 1 inch: $14.00; % inch: $7.00. $12.00 and $6.30 respec 


present the full facts of his proposition by mail. If you have something tively on 12 time contract. Terms: Cash with order unless credit references 


to advertise yourself, send in your own sales message. 
RATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word, First line in six point 


The cost is small. are submitted and approved. Forms close 20th of preceding month. Pub- 
lished Ist of month of issue, 





Financial 


Executives Wanted 


Advertising Agencies 





LONG-TERM LOANS and advances negoti- 
ated on commission basis for matters of merit. 
BOX 5411, Philadelphia. 

CORPORATE ORGANIZING and Financing— 
Reorganizations—Transfer Service. BROWN 
HARTWELL COMPANY, 110 East 42 Street, 
New York. 








Incorporating Services 


DELAWARE CHARTERS: Complete_ service 
$35. Submitted forms. CHAS. G. GUYER, 
INC., Wilmington, Delaware. 








DELAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
represented ; request free forms. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 





Chemical Service 


HIGHEST GRADE CHEMICAL FORMULAS 
For Producing today’s largest selling Specialty- 
Necessities, All Lines. Formulas based on cor- 
rect Chemical Analyses of Branded, Recognized 
Products. Every kind of Chemical Service. 
State requirements. Lists, Interesting details 
Free. MILLER’S ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS, 
Tampa, Florida. 


Branch Office Services 
HOLLYWOOD Mail address $1.00 monthly. 


Reforwarding daily. HOLLYWOOD MAILERS, 
763 North Seward, Hollywood, Calif. 














BOSTON, MASS. MAIL ADDRESS. Dollar 
monthly. Advertising distributed, Messenger 
service. Reasonable. WHITCHER, Winter Hill 
Bldg., Boston. 


Business Opportunities 


START OWN BUSINESS—home-office, book 
containing 127 successful business plans. Send 
for free descriptive booklet. ELITE CO., 
214-D Grand St., New York. 











HOW AND WHERE to obtain capital. Par- 
ticulars free. STAR SERVICE, Wapakoneta, O. 





MONEY-MAKING Formulas—Thousands of 
new “make-it-yourself” trade secrets and com- 
pounds. Illustrated circulars free. N. WAR- 
REN, 15 Park Row, New York. 





ENTER NEW BUSINESS. Free Details. ECO. 
19 W. Adams, Chicago. 





Authors’ Service 


PUBLISHERS WANT BOOKLENGTH 
MANUSCRIPTS for publication. Particulars, 
RENSEB-AB, 30 Church, New York City. 








Business Services 





1,000 ORIGINAL LETTERS—Agents and Mail 
Order Buyers—$4.00. Particulars Free. CROWN 
MAIL ORDER, 164-AB Monroe St., New York. 





PERSONAL AND BUSINESS Mail Received 
and reforwarded. $2.00 monthly. DUNN MAIL 
SYSTEM, 216 West 69th Street, New York, 
N. Y. Box 42. 


CAN YOU USE EXTRA CHECKS? 
Our Mass Mailer clients do not compete with 
you but will be glad to send you substantial 
checks — through us — for addressing their 
empty envelopes or stuffed mail to YOUR lists 
(if they are responsive). YOU can PROFIT! 
Send us full details on YOUR lists TODAY! 


MOSELY SELECTIVE LIST SERVICE 
Dept. AB-12 








230 Congress St. Boston, Mass. 
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SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500 to $25,000 


This thoroughly organized advertising serv- 
ice of 30 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation carries on preliminary nego- 
tiations for positions of the caliber indi- 
cated above, through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal re- 
quirements. Several weeks are required to 
negotiate and each individual must finance 
the moderate cost of his own campaign. 
Retaining fee protected by refund pro- 
vision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, pres- 
ent position protected. If your salary has 
been $2,500 or more, send only name and 
address for details. 
R. W. BIXBY, Ine. 
201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


~ EXECUTIVES $2,400—$25,000 


This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high-grade men 
who either seek a change, or the opportunity 
of considering one, under conditions assuring, 
if employed, full protection to present posi- 
tion. Send name and address only for details. 


JIRA THAYER JENNINGS 


Dept. B — 9 Center Street, New Haven, Conn, 





FREE PORTFOLIO: “Short-Cut to a New 
Position” for executives, technical men, sala- 
ried employees seeking new positions. PER- 
SONNEL PROMOTION SERVICE, P. O. 
Box 835, Detroit, Michigan. 


Printing of All Kinds 


1000 HOLLYWOOD Vellum Business Cards 
$1.75 postpaid. U. S. HOLLYWOOD PRINT- 
ERS, 763 North Seward, Hollywood, Calif. 











CUT YOUR BUSINESS EXPENSE! 
With Bonded Printing. 5,000 Cards—$3.69, post- 
paid. We’re Reasonable. MERCHANTS PRESS, 
Lamoni, Iowa. 


1000 PRINTED LETTERHEADS, Envelopes, 
or Statements $1.50. 5,000—$6.50. Samples Free. 
BOB'S PRINT, Janesville, Wisconsin. 





Typewriters 





NEW TYPEWRITERS. 25% off listed price. 
Free Bulletin. RICHMOND SERVICE, 504-43 
Broadway, Sterling, IIl. 





Used Business Equipment 





ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. 
ROBERT NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 





For Sales Managers 





“SALESMEN BUILT AMERICA” 
Just published, the book of the year for sales- 
men, by George A. Hughes, Chairman of the 
Board, Edison General Electric Appliance Co., 
Inc. Here is a new Dartnell cift book that gives 
your salesmen well deserved recognition for the 
part they have played in building America—a 
book that will fire their imagination and point 
the way to greater achievement-——a book that 
sounds the call for hard-hitting, constructive 
salesmanship. Timely, practical, helpful. Get a 
copy for yourself and one for every salesman. 
$1.50 each. $1.30 each in lots of twelve. Sent on 
approval. Order today. The Dartnell Corpora- 
tion, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, II. 


YOUR AGENTS, mail order advertisement 
inserted all newspapers, magazines. Publish- 
ers’ rates. MARTIN ADVERTISING AGEN- 
CY, 171B Madison Avenue, New York. 





Advertising Specialties 





STAMP-SIZE PHOTOPRINTS, cummed, per- 
forated. Reproduced from any photograph. 
Exceptional advertising for real estate, prod- 
ucts, services. Economical. Samples. WARD- 
WOODE, BA-l, Wallingford, Connecticut. 





Postcard Advertising 





Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch” it needs to knock 
over sales. Send for samples. KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





House Organs 





500 HOUSE ORGANS $10; 1M $15. Great 
Sales Builder. Your Ad Front Cover. Get Sam- 
ples. CRIER SERVICE, 1840 E. 87th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Letter Specialists 





MAILING MISFIRED? I'LL REWRITE IT! 
Register $3.53. Collect bankdrafts! Any letter 
problem! “‘Switch’'r to WHITCHER,” Winter 
Hill, Boston. 





Mail Sales Promotion 





CAMPAIGNS, Copy, Letters, Mailing Lists, 
Research. DONNER, 741 Gott, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 





Sales Letters 





SALES LETTERS that produce business. Ef- 
fective because they're convincing. PAUL 
MUCHNICK, 102 E. 32nd St., New York City. 





Mailing Lists 


MILLIONS OF NAMES—VARIOUS KINDS— 
STATE YOUR NEEDS. Q SERVICE, 330 S. 
Wells, Chicago. 








Used Office Machines 


MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 
Folder, Dictaphone. Send for FREE bargain 
cireular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
Bldg., Chicago 











Rubber Stamps 


LINE CUSHIONED 25c; Indexed 30c; 2 
stamps 45-55c. IDENSTAMP, Wauwatosa, Wisc. 





Accountants 





ACCOUNTANTS AND BOOKKEEPERS. Real 
profit from new type bookkeeping service. 
Write ASCO, Box 1468, Springfield, Mass. 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
11 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 








Step 10 years ahead 
AT ONCE in accounting experience 


with this famous 1,742-page handbook of 
expert practice from simple bookkeeping to 
higher accounting. Helps you display kind 
of skill that wins recognition and advance- 
ment ; saves time and effort ; gives informa- 
tion and guidance for prompt, practical 
handling of any situation, everyday or 
emergency. Covers entire range of account- 
ing and related business activities—not only 
principles, working procedures, records, 
systems, budgets, internal check, ete., but 
executive controls, analytical methods, use 
of reports, hundreds of forms. 31 big sec- 
tions, complete in the 


ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK 


Nothing else like it. Just this content 
would easily fill 10 books of usual 
size. Widely used by executives, 
financial men, bankers—-over 
160,000 copies sold. Editorial 
Board of 70 authorities. 
os 
= Mail the coupon be- 

R E E low for 32-page 
sample-book— it is valuable 
to have and a revelation in 
how this kind of informa- 
tion will help you in all 
departments of accounting. 
Sent free, with full details, 
including low cost, of this 
great Handbook. 





Clip, Mail This Request Form 
= - gae ea @@ = 





THE RONALD PREss CO. 

15 E. 26th St., New York 

‘ Send me, without charge, the 32-page 

§ sample-book with full information about the 8 
' ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK. Dept. M441 g 


4 Name i 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
Occupation 


q Address 


: City State 
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Your own “Defense Program™ against 
mounting office costs requires ever in- 


creasing efficiency. 
Better see Wheeldex adv. page 51 








MEW BOOKS /, 2. 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER—The He- 
roic Age of American Enterprise. By 
Allan Nevins. It was doubtless inevitable 
that business in the United States would 
become “big,” and even if Mr. Rocke- 
feller had never entered the scene when 
he did someone else probably would have 
thought of many of the things which he 
did first. But the fact remains that 
Rockefeller blazed many a_ business 
trail. This is evident to anyone who reads 
this two-volume history of Mr. Rocke- 
feller and his Standard Oil. The pattern 
for big business began to appear shortly 
after he began buying up weak Cleveland 
oil refineries and hunting for strong men 
to carry out his gigantic plans. When 
he was attracted to the oil business, the 
fields in Pennsylvania, where oil was first 
discovered, were being exploited by small 
men whose vision was strained to see 
the end of their noses. Then Mr. Rocke- 
feller joined a gang of promoters who 
sprung the notorious South Development 
scheme, which was an air-tight plan to 
extract rebates from railroads, harass 
competitors, and drive weak producers 
and refiners to the wall. In the fight 
that developed against this plan, Mr. 
Rockefeller discovered John Archbold, 
first as a potent enemy, later as a co- 
worker, who succeeded him as head of 
Standard Oil in later years when Rocke- 
feller retired to pursue his long career 
of giving away money. Allan Nevins, the 
historian, spent several years digging for 
material for this history, and has ap- 
parently dug deeper than previous his- 
torians of Standard Oil, such as Flynn 
and Tarbell. Moreover, he had access to 
the Rockefeller family papers. There will 
be some old enemies of Standard Oil who 
will claim this latest document to be 
more or less of a whitewash of America’s 
richest, most powerful oil family. Actu- 
ally Mr. Nevins has tried to be fair. 
If at times he does attempt to explain 
away some of the ruthless acts of Rocke- 


feller and his early Standard Oil asso- 
ciates by saying that they were pushed 
into some of their most criticized deeds, 
the value of the book lies in the fact 
that he has successfully portrayed Rocke- 
feller as a human being and a business 
man and not as an ogre bent on destruc- 
tion of all who stood in his way. An- 
other writer less intent on accurate and 
fair interpretation and less eager to docu- 
ment every phase of Rockefeller’s life 
might have written a more readable and 
exciting book. Few could have written a 
more thorough one. No business man can 
claim a full knowledge of the early his- 
tory of America’s big business if he has 
not read this story of Standard Oil, for 
it set the pattern for the tremendous 
rise of the big company which played 
such an important part in the develop- 
ment of industry in America between 
our War Between the States and the 
World War. Mr. Nevins, who is also the 
historian of Fremont and whose name is 
linked with so many western exploration 
enterprises, has contributed a_ highly 
valuable addition to the literature of 
American industry. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $6.00. 


TIME AND MOTION STUDY. By 
Stewart M. Lowry, director of industrial 
relations, Procter and Gamble Company, 
Harold B. Maynard, president, Methods 
Engineering Council, and G. J. Stege- 
merten, staff supervisor, time study 
methods, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company. With such a 
brilliant trio for authors, the book could 
scarcely been anything less than excel- 
lent. And it is an excellent, thorough, 
well-illustrated treatise on time and mo- 
tion study, the measurement of produc- 
tion and wage incentives. Undoubtedly 
it will take its place as one of the stand- 
ard, authoritative works on the subject. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. $5.00. 
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» ONLY ia Rand 


ingt 
Rem I can FURNISH 
EVERY OFFICE NEED 


NOISELESS, STANDARD, PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


GIVE YOUR BUSINESS THE SAVINGS 
THIS WONDER MACHINE CAN DELIVER 


® It’s the talk of every office where figuring is done. 
The Printing Calculator saves time and money, because 
it prints all factors of every calculation . . . automatic 
division, multiplication, addition, subtraction . . . direct- 
ly onto tape. It saves time because you don’t need to 
“double-check”, or copy the answer from dials. [It saves 
money because its simple LO-key numeral keyboard re- 
quires no specially-trained operators. It’s a “natural” on 
every figuring job! Try it today. Phone your nearest 
Remington Rand office ...or write Remington Rand 


Inc.. Buffalo, New York. 


The Remington Rand 
Printing Calculator 


.. ADDING, CALCULATING, BOOKKEEPING, PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES... KARDEX VISIBLE 


SYSTEMS, RECORD PROTECTION, FILING METHODS AND EQUIPMENT, LOOSE-LEAF DEVICES PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORDS EQUIPMENT...AND OTHER 
PRECISION PRODUCTS INCLUDING THE FAMOUS REMINGTON RAND DUAL CLOSE-SHAVER — DEALERS, SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN 517 CITIES 
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UPKEEP HITS THE DOWN@p 


for fleet-operators using low-priced e//); 


ZZ. 


Big savings on gas, oil and tires as well as mechanical upke 


F iin palma: ila aii Firms like These Are Sav'ag 
With Studebaker Champio 


AGFA ANSCO CORPORATIO 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
ANACONDA COPPER MINING 
New York City 
BRIDGEPORT MACHINE COMP 
Wichita, Kans. 
COMMONWEALTH-SOUTHERN C 
Wilmington, Del. 
COOK PAINT & VARNISH COMP 
Kansas City, Mo. 
EMPLOYERS LIABILITY ASSURA 
CORPORATION, LTD. 
Boston, Mass. 
W. P. FULLER COMPANY 
San Francisco, Cal. 
GILMORE OIL COMPANY 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPEC IO 
& INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 
INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE <0. 
Boston, Mass. 
MASON & DIXON LINES 
Kingsport, Tenn. 
MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
OHIO MATCH COMPANY 
New York City 
PACIFIC POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Portland, Ore. 
PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Bartlesville, Okla. 
QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CO. 
Oil City, Pa. 
SHELL UNION OIL COMPANY 
New York City 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON CO. 
jn — — os. . ~ — . — ~ > 7e ift< Los Angeles, Cal. 
N cost-conscious days like these, the See how your own cost records prove its eee, an a a ee 
remarkable money-saving of the Stude- economy all along the line. San Francisco, Cal. 
baker Champion means a lot to buyers of And remember, Studebaker Champions SWIFT = ee 


car fleets. are built so soundly, they bring top allow- 

Over 150,000 Studebaker Championsin ances as used cars. So see your local Stude- 

the hands of delighted owners have con- baker dealer now and make arrangements 

vincingly proved that this safe, sure-footed, for a “make good” test of this surprising 

> restful-riding car is 10% to 25% more sav- car. Liberal allowances on any of your 
) ing of gas than the other largest selling _ present cars. C.I.T. terms if you wish. 
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low price cars. 
No useless, wasteful bulk overloads the 


Studebaker Champion—which means that SALESMEN’S COUPE 


this roomy, brilliant-performing, easy- bean! | al | 
handling car saves money on oil, tires and > 
mechanical upkeep, too. $ ae < 

Try the Studebaker Champion ; | 
— voitinasunees A coupe with a full size rear seat Price 


slightly higher than the standard Chan on bu 
coupe, this full 5-passenger model is j: ¢ the 


stare 


d delivered at factory 


| Take a page from the experience of many of completely equipped and deli 
{ America’s biggest fleet ee Tey — South Bend, Indiane for traveling a crew of men for dem: «stratl 
| the Studebaker Champion in your service. servicing. Handy for taking prospects roun 
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